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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The next number of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, to be issued on 
or about December 15th, will be greatly enlarged and improved. 
: The current volume, which began with the July number, will 
therefore terminate with the present issue for November, and con- 
sist of only ‘five numbers, an index to this volume being given 
elsewhere in the usual form. _ 

‘With the December number the BANKER’S MAGAZINE will enter 
upon its soth volume, having been established in 1846, and it will 
hereafter consist of two volumes a year, beginning respectively with 
January and July; but the first volume of this new series will 
include the December, 1894, issue, and therefore consist of seven 
numbers. 

The entire property and good-will of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE 
and the BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER have been purchased 
by Mr. John G. Floyd, who was for nearly thirty years and until 
quite recently, a member of the firm of William B. Dana & Co., 
publishers of the New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

It will be the aim of the publisher to make the old and well- 
known BANKER’S MAGAZINE and its semi-annual ‘ALMANAC AND 
REGISTER worthy representatives of the great banking interests of 
the United States and Canada, and in this effort he asks the cordial 
support of bankers in all parts of the country. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


THE BALTIMORE PLAN OF BANK. CIRCULATION. 


A radical modification in the system of bank note circulation is 
urged by many for at least three reasons. The first is that the 
Government has no right or function to be concerned with paper 
money of any kind. This is regarded purely as a banking func- 
tion, which the Government should not invade, for the further 
reason that it can never determine the amount needed so well as 
banking institutions. Even if it were conceded that it has a right 
to issue paper money, and would provide adequate redemption, 
nevertheless it can never adjust the volume to the requirements 
of trade. This is not a fixed amount, but depends on many con- 
ditions which the Government can never perfectly ascertain; while 
it is by no means difficult for banks to adjust the volume to the 
ever-varying requirements of business because they are so closely 
related thereto. 

Another reason for modifying the existing system is because it 
is non-elastic. It is maintained that a system is faulty which does 
not provide a large and quick increase in times of unusual mone- 
tary pressure. Bankers keenly realize from recent experience the 
need of some better plan whereby a large expansion of the cir- 
culation can be easily effected. At present, the most feasible method 
is the issue of Clearing House certificates, but while these serve 
a highly useful purpose, a circulation -which could be paid to 
depositors would be far better. The certificates are taken only by 
banks; their circulation, therefore, is narrow and imperfect. The 
thing lacking is a circulation which will satisfy depositors, and 
the banks will never be complete masters of the situation until 
they have a kind of money which can be readily created that 
will serve this purpose. 

Another reason for changing the present system is to make more 
money. Once, bank circulation was the source of large profits, and 
competition in the banking business having become keen and profits 
reduced, many bankers are now looking with eager eyes to this 
ancient source of money-making. They recall the former times 
when it was so easy to please borrowers with loans and themselves 
with the profits from them. There was rarely any occasion for 
turning an applicant away because funds were lacking. 

Other reasons might be mentioned which underlie the movement 
for a return to a system of quick and large expansion of the bank 
circulation, but these are the most prominent. Every now and then 
a plan is hatched, but the one which has just received the general 
indorsement of the American Bankers’ Association at Baltimore is 
deserving of especial attention. 
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At the outset a word should be said concerning its origin. In 
the proceedings of the convention of the Michigan Bankers’ 
Association there is a letter from Ex-Comptroller Hepburn, in which 
the same plan is described as that recommended by the bankers 
of Baltimore. It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Hepburn is the 
father of the plan; that he secured the approval of it by the 
Baltimore bankers, who, in turn, presented the same to the con- 
vention. Judging from its proceedings, it was very favorably 
regarded, but whether this opinion will be sumrained on longer 
reflection is quite another thing. 

In our judgment it combines some excellent features with some 
grave defects. In the first place, it may be remarked that many who 
favor this plan do not believe that the Government has any right to 
issue a paper currency. They do not hesitate to assert that the busi- 
ness of issuing a paper circulation ought to be relegated wholly to the 
banks, for they, and they alone, can determine the amount required. 
On the other hand, it is proposed that its redemption shall be 
guaranteed by the Government, though this is not as plainly 
expressed as it might be. The banks are to provide a guarantee 
fund for the redemption of their notes; but if the fund is insuffi- 
cient the Government is to -pay the balance, and to collect the 
amount from the assets of the issuers. The Government, therefore, 
is to act as a guarantor which, it is supposed, would secure as 
effective circulation for the notes as that possessed by the present 
notes. But if the Government ought not to issue paper money, if 
this is beyond its scope, surely it is not proper for the Govern- 
ment to become an insurer of money issued by another. It is, 
indeed, a singular position, to deny the authority of the Government 
to issue paper money, and then to admit that it may become the 
guarantor of money issued by banking institutions. Surely, if the 
Government is to do anything in this direction, ought it not to 
issue the money directly or through institutions of its own crea- 
tion, rather than to become the sponsor, or guarantor, of money 
issued by some other authority ? 

Again, such an undertaking would conflict strongly with the 
notions entertained by some people concerning public protection, 
for this is protection, and of a very peculiar kind. It is well under- 
stood that the conferring of authority on the banks to issue bank 
notes has all along encountered very considerable opposition. It 
is asserted that the Government alone should issue the paper money, 
and this class, which is very large, would never consent that the 
Government should become the guarantor for these institutions of 
their liabilities. This is carrying protection to the extreme. Fur- 
thermore, what is the Government to get for going into the bank 
‘guaranty business? The plan provides for the collection of a tax 
which is to be used to pay the expense of administering the office 
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of the Comptroller of the Currency, but it does not provide that 
the Government shall receive one cent for guaranteeing the circu- 
lation. Suppose the assets of a bank were insufficient to pay the 
noteholders, then the loss must be borne by the Government; on 
what ground could it justify itself in acting the part of a volun- 
tary guarantor for these institutions of their liabilities while declin- 
ing to act a similar part for all others who would be happy, 
indeed, to have such a powerful protector? 3 

Again, it is said that this fund will be amply sufficient, and that 
there will be no danger of loss to the Government, should it act 
as a guarantor. The experience of Canada is given to sustain the 
assertion. It must be remembered that Canada is a much smaller 
country than ours, with fewer banks, and which, in the aggregate, 
are conducted more wisely than our own. It will not be denied 
that there are many bankers in the United States of large expe- 
rience and great ability, but it must also be admitted that many 
are engaged in the business without special training or fitness. 
Successful in another business, they imagine that thev are quite 
capable of managing a bank; but again and again have such men, 
though having the best intentions, made serious blunders in attempt- 
ing to conduct banking institutions. We do not believe, therefore, 
that the experience of Canada is of much value in determining 
whether such a system would succeed in the United States. 

It must be remembered that not infrequently a large number of 
banks go down together, and the fund thus accumulated very likely 
would be insufficient to redeem all their notes. Now the plan pro- 
vides that the assets of a bank shall first be devoted to this pur- 
pose. But what reason exists for making noteholders preferred 
creditors? Is there any equity or justice in this proceeding? Why 
is not the debt of a depositor of just as high order as the debt 
of a noteholder? Is the fact that most of the notes are for small 
amounts and are held by a large number of persons a reason for 
preferring them? If either class ought to be preferred, ought not 
the depositor, because the losses to individual noteholders would 
be small in comparison with the losses to depositors, as a note- 


holder rarely has many notes in his possession? Deposits often are . 


for large amounts, and their loss, therefore, is serious to depositors, 
but the sums lost to noteholders, though large in the aggregate, 
are rarely so to an individual. We, therefore, fail to perceive any 
reason why noteholders should be regarded with so much favor, 
and if they were, would not the banks lose in another direction 
more than they would gain in the estimation of the noteholders? 
In other words, would not depositors be less willing to deposit 
with banks if their assets were to be first devoted to the payment 
of the debts of other persons rather than to themselves? As 
every banker knows, deposits are a large source of profit with 
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many banks; would not a wiser policy, therefore, protect deposit- 
ors as completely as any other class, rather than give them a second 
place? Surely a plan must be shortsighted which singles out smaller 
and less important creditors and overlooks larger ones, to whom 
banks look for the chief source of their profits. 

We have not space for further criticisms, but we again repeat 
that those who regard this plan with favor do not in the least 
measure the popular opposition that it would: surely encounter. 
No political party would dare to champion the plan as soon as 
it was understood. We now turn with much greater pleasure to 
one of its excellent features, which provides for an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. in the circulation in times of great emergency 
on the payment of such a tax to the Government as would induce 
the withdrawal of this amount as soon as the emergency which 
gave birth to its issue had passed away. This feature is, we sup- 
pose, ‘adopted from the Berlin system, to which we have so often 
referred in the MAGAZINE. This plan has never been tried in this 
country and is certainly worth a trial; but it could be easily 
enough grafted on the system already existing. The banks that now 
issue no currency, or only a small amount in proportion to their 
capital, might be authorized to issue more on the terms prescribed 
in this plan. Whatever may come of the Baltimore plan, as it is 
called, surely this feature might be adopted without delay, and thus 
a provision for more currency in times of emergency be secured. 
We sincerely trust that bankers will not be slow to present this 
feature to the early attention of Congress. It ought to encounter 
no Opposition, and if Mr. Hepburn and those who are most deeply 
interested in its success can effect this end, they will perform a 
service of the greatest value. 

One of the chief reasons, as we have already remarked, for estab- 
lishing an easier method of issuing bank notes, is to enhance the 
profits of banking. This end can be reached in another way by 
consolidating banks. There are far too many in large cities and 
places of moderate size. Many a town has six or seven banks 
which ought not to have more than two. The truth is, and it 
cannot be denied, the banking business, like almost every other, 
has been greatly overdone, and consequently, the profits, like the 
profits of every other business, have been shrinking. It must be 
evident to all who have looked into the subject, that the remedy 
lies in consolidation. Put two or three banks into one, sell the 
surplus buildings, and profits will be larger. This is the remedy that 
people are adopting in other kinds of business, and bankers should 
follow the same course. But no one is willing to relinquish: his 
place, and so the number of banks remains undiminished while 
profits dwindle. Sooner or later necessity will compel consolida- 
tions. In some cases this has been done; we believe that in the 
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next five years the movement will become. more general. If this 
were done, and dividends increased, we should hear much less 
about the necessity of bank note circulation for these institutions. 
For it is clear as noonday that by the incorporation into the 
present system of a mode of increasing the circulation, as above 
suggested, a cure of the most serious evil connected with the 
present system would be effected. Do this, and the present system 
would be the most perfect in the world. 





—_ = 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
A HALT IN IMPROVEMENT. 


The general business situation has developed little change, the 
past month. The improvement noted for September, has been 
maintained, as a rule, through October; but, there has been little 
if any further gain, which latter fact has disappointed the ex- 
pectations of those who looked for a steady and rapid improve- 
ment in the situation, after the tariff blockade had been raised. 
Yet there has been a natural cause for this condition of things, 
deeper and broader for the time being, than the tariff question 
itself. It is our poor export trade, that has brought us near the 
gold exporting point again, at the season of the year when we 
should be importing it, reduced the earnings of Granger and 
Trunk Line railroads, as well as of water transportation lines, 
both inland and ocean, and left the interior a debtor still to the 
East, instead of making it a creditor, as usual at this season of 
the year. Hence the dullness of domestic trade in the interior, 
as well as on the seaboard; and, the continued stagnation of 
money, due to the small movement of the crops into export 
. channels and the lowest prices on record therefor. After a more 
protracted and still deeper depression, extending from _ 1873 to 
1877, we not only had large crops at home, but short ones 
abroad, which were repeated for three years in succession, lifting 
the country out of the Slough of Despond, as if by magic, fol- 
lowed by a‘boom from 1878 to 1881; for then, we had the 
additional lever of high prices. Whereas, now we have the reverse 
conditions of minimum prices and minimum demand, with wheat 
at 55 cents at the seaboard, and cotton at 5% cents per pound; 
or, less than half the prices of the latter period. 


SMALL EXPORTS AND AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 
are, therefore, now the chief remairing obstacles to a return of 
general prosperity, with little prospect, now in sight, of radical 
improvement, or speedy relief. The causes of the great revolution 
in prices, throughout the commercial world, during the past decade 
and a half, are not only general, but, mostly permanent; and, a 
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return to the conditions of 1877-1879, is impossible. . It is idle 
to wait for them; and, the sooner we adjust the business affairs 
of this country to this fact, the sooner will prosperity return to 
us. It is no longer the high-priced country that will win in the 
great National, and International race, for the commerce of its 
own people, any more than for that of the world; but, rather, 
the cheapest. Reduced cost of production, is now the only road 
to our National, or individual prosperity. Depression in this 
country exists largely, because of the past high cost of produc- 
tion, which has rendered, our great agricultural products, that 
form the bulk of our exports, unable to profitably compete with 
those of ‘other nations, in the markets of the world. This has 
been the first and foremost cause of the severe and permanent 
decrease in our agricultural exports, beginning in 1881, and in- 
creasing to the present time, with few and temporary short crop 
exceptions. We have at last started, however, in the right direc- 
tion to overcome this hitherto insurmountable obstacle to the re- 
covery of our former agricultural supremacy and of our fast 
disappearing export trade, by reducing the cost of what the farmer 
has to buy, instead of fruitlessly trying to enhance the price of 
what he had to sell, while the colonies and commercial depend- 
encies of Great Britain have been pursuing the opposite policy 
and steadily taking that trade away. 


RECOVERY OF PROSPERITY BUT NOT OF OLD PRICES, 

Having thus started in the right direction, to remedy this 
hitherto incurable disease of declining exports, we may look here- 
after for a gradual recovery of our agricultural supremacy and pros- 
perity, though not to any general extent of prices, except during 
war, or the world’s short crop years. It is to this mistakened 
diagnosis of our National ailments, that we owe much of the 
present disappointment at our slow and almost imperceptible recovery 
from the after-panic conditions of the past year; and, it may not 
be until another crop has been raised, at the reduced cost of 
production, now first made possible, by reduction in the tariff, and, 
consequently, in the price of living, that a margin of profit, will 
be left the producer, with which to enrich himself and the nation. 
Until there is such a profit, he has nothing left to spend, after 
paying for raising his crops. This is why the interior is now 
unable to buy goods, except necessities, and even those only in 
the most hand-to-mouth manner. But, happily, we will, in times 
of peace, have no more of our old-time booms, that were always 
followed by depression, because our industries were over-stimulated 
by artificial prices, in periods of speculative inflation, to become 
idle, when the reaction came. We will have, however, a slow and 
steady improvement, until demand is restored to its natural 
volume, to which the supply of our non-exportable products 
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will be permanently adjusted; and, our surplus manufacturing 
capacity turned to the production of goods we may be able to 
export hereafter, at reduced cost, and thus keep all our industries 
permanently employed, as England does, having the world’s 
markets in which to unload any accumulations, by taking off the 
profits. Thus, will our agricultural and industrial depression, 
gradually disappear together, and prosperity return, unheralded by 
any boom, even with low prices; for, it matters not what we get 
for our wheat, cotton, provisions, manufactures or labor, so all 
have a fair margin of profit left, over the cost of production and 
of living. This is now the problem before the people of this 
country; namely, the 
READJUSTMENT OF PRICES AND PRODUCTION 

upon this new basis of increased demand and supply; and, to 
find how cheap we may produce, and how much we may increase 
that demand and supply by extending our markets throughout the 
world, instead of confining ourselves to supplying home demand. 
By this means, we will not only increase home consumption for 
our agricultural, as well as industrial products; but, also to this 
extent render ourselves independent of the markets of the world for 
the former, by consuming more at home and exporting the latter 
in their stead, thus increasing the demand for labor, raw materials 
and machinery, until, with our great natural advantages of soil, 
climate, resources and location, between Europe and Asia, our 
natural destiny is fulfilled, as the great manufacturing, as well as 
agricultural country of the world, hastened by the most magnifi- 
cent system of rapid and cheap transportation, by land and water, 
inland and ocean, of any country in the world. That we may 
have a considerable and permanent recovery in prices, from the 
present after-panic and universal depression level, is more than 
probable, and, to be hoped, not waited for, with the return of gen- 
eral prosperity in its stead. But the old dollar bottom basis for 
wheat and 1o cents for cotton, is gone forever; at least, while any- 
thing like the present price of silver, enables the farmers of silver 
currency produce exporting countries, to get almost the same prices, 
in that metal, for their products, as they did before the late great 
decline in prices of gold currency competing nations; for, with 
about its old purchasing power, the silver price for those products 
still renders their production profitable in the former countries, 
even at present prices, where there is practically no limit to the 
area yet available for cultivation, of our chief export staples— 
wheat, cotton, meats and other food, feed and raw products. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 


next to the Produce Exchange, has been the dullest place in the 


country; and, bear markets in both have been the result, the 
former reflecting the state of financial affairs, as the latter does the 
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condition of commerce, and, especially, of export trade. Specu- 
lation has been dead, in both these great centers of finance and 
trade, on this side the Atlantic; and, the whole speculative list, in 
both, has been under the control of professional traders. Neither 
the investing nor the speculative public has been in either, to any 
extent, as buyers or sellers, though the former have taken what 
safe and desirable railway bonds were offered and. sold some rail- 
way stocks, of which doubt, as to their continued dividends, has 
been entertained. This latter fact has enabled the bears to raid 
some of the leading shares with some measure of success; but 
there has not been enough such selling, to enable the shorts to 
turn around with profit in so narrow a market. The investment 
stocks have therefore been dull and drooping without heavy: breaks, 
except at the close of the month, when the shares of the anthra- 
cite coal roads tumbled quite heavily, on reports of disagreements 
over their allotted proportions of the output. When, therefore, this 
restriction was removed, during the last week in the month, in 
face of the continued stagnation and weakness in the coal market, 
for months past, it was regarded on the Stock Exchange as 
the beginning of an anthracite coal war, notwithstanding the thin 
veil thrown over the disagreements of the companies by the ad- 
vance of 25 cents per ton, in their schedule prices at the last 
meeting of their sales agents. But schedule rates on coal are as 
flexible as freight rates on the Trunk Lines have been during the 
month, by which rebates of 3 cents per 100 pounds are said to 
have been allowed by all roads coming into New York, if not to 
all seaboard points, so small has been the amount of tonnage 
offering, in competition with about a 4-cent per bushel grain rate from 
Chicago to New York, by lake and canal. These are about the only 
features of interest during the month, except in the industrial 
stocks which have been depressed by the manipulation of insiders in 
some cases and by selling on their account in others. But as these 
shares are mostly gambling stocks, though some are dividend payers, 
they are no index of general business and of no interest except 
to those who bet on them, outside of the banks, which are only 
too glad to loan their idle funds on such collateral, when reason- 
ably “mixed” with other securities. 
THE MONEY MARKET 

has continued to be of as little interest and importance in financial 
or commercial circles, as it has been for months; and, with one 
exception, about the middle of the month, when exports of gold 
were renewed on a small scale, there has been nothing to attract 
attention to it, until a movement of the city banks was unsuc- 
cessfully started to reduce the interest paid by them on deposits to 
1 per cent., which has been the extreme call rate, as loans have 
gone begging on the stock and other exchanges all the month, 
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at % to I per cent., without a sign of hardening, though the loans 
of city banks, by their last statement, were the largest on record, 
or nearly $500,000,000, Time money has equally been in super- 
abundant supply, and mercantile paper has been eagerly sought 
by banks at generally easier rates, with less scrutiny of makers’ 
names. Thirty-day rates 1 per cent., sixty day 2, and longer 
periods 2% to 3 at the close, with 2% to 4% ‘per cent. on 
commercial paper; while the interior banks are nearly’ all still 
sending currency here, instead of calling on New York for it, to 
move the crops, so small is the total volume, and so reduced the 
value of the chief export staples—wheat, cotton and flour—that it 
takes but half the money it did only a few years since to handle 
any of them. 

The foreign money markets are in the same plethoric condition, 
notwithstanding the uneasiness of both the London and Continental 
bourses over the impending death of the Czar of Russia and the 
fears of an unsettling of political relations with Eastern Europe, 
in consequence. Yet a small Chinese loan has been placed in 
London, in spite of her successive defeats and reported inva- 
sion; while the Bank of England has extended the time originally 
set for the liquidation of the Baring assets, taken over by it after 
their failure. Argentine finances, however, with which these assets 
had more to do, are working into better shape, as a result of the 
two large crops of wheat, for two years in succession. Silver is 
also firming up in the London market and here; and, some re- 
gard the long and heavy decline in that and wheat, which have 
come to be regarded as related to each other, at an end. We 
have exported over 86% millions of gold since January Ist, and 26% 
millions of silver, against 70 and 26% millions respectively last year, 
same time; and, imported 20% millions of gold and 1¥ millions of 
silver, against 57% and 3 millions respectively same time last year. 

Yet, according to the latest official Treasury returns, there were 
$623,800,000 of gold in the United States, of which the Treasury 
held $123,000,000. Of this, $59,500,000 was net gold. The 
National banks are also well supplied with gold. The following 
cities had gold on the date of the respective bank calls, October 
2 and July 18 last, as follows: 


October 2. Fuly 78. 
ROW HOM. 6 Sbcinbsécds cadioditcvctousivviss $75,600,000 $74,124,000 
NOT CT TT Tae Tore re seenese«e 21,959,000 23,176,000 
PUI 6 bi'vanconbess0ceencas unceceuses 10, 198,C00 11,527,000 
WOOD obs 00k 6 6b5d bate os Ke est ieccvcesiees »002,000 8,534,0C0 
PRR iis oc cdedosecocees Cordoviene Va wie oe 3,773,000 3,724,000 
TE, Ea nc bc hccdccceesscedcbisscvasec stan s 1,850,000 1,654,000 
Cincinnati 5... ...cccc0 peebbbuccssd seswebs 1,121,000 1,145,000 
Detroit....... ieneas peoenins chide oceponw enn I, 190,000 1,164,000 
WaSRIMStOR, 2. ccccccccoscenesccscccccscccs 1,237,000 «ooo 
ne BEET Pee eee TT CT TTT ETE TERT 2,122,000 2,074,000 
Albany......ssseees seen esensscececresvere ° 737,000 713,000 


Cleveland..... see eecceweseersceseceeees re t 680,000 
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THE RAILROAD OUTLOOK 
is so closely bound up with the crops and the export demand 
for them, that it is like a Chinese puzzle. The Government crop 
reports, as often stated in these articles the past year, have been 
so generally discredited by the final outcome and the movements 
of last year’s crops and this, that few place any reliance upon its . 
estimates for the crops of 1894. The consensus of opinion in 
the trade is in favor of good average crops of food and feed 
stuffs and live stock, which comprise the great sources of traffic 
of the Granger roads and even of the Trunk Lines, during the 
close of inland navigation. But admitting, average crops as a 
whole, the other unknown and more doubtful quantity is the 
probable export demand for this crop year. So far, it has fallen 


far behind a year ago, and an average in all kinds of grain, 


while provisions are as dead as other export staples. Europe has 
less foreign wheat than a year ago, but more native grown, though 
of inferior quality, a condition due to a wet harvest. The new 
Argentine crop promises to be as abundant as the last, while India is 
not far behind, and both will be in market, early in the next 
calendar year. We have more wheat in sight in this country than 
ever, and receipts of spring have increased, until elevator and storage 
room in many of the primary and storage centers of accumula- 
tion is getting scarce. The lower we go, the less Europe has 
been taking; and, it is a question, if she will want the usual 
amount from us, the last half of the crop year, as she has not 
the first, so far. At all events, as shown last month, the world 
has produced twenty-six millions of quarters more, wheat this year 
than last, while we are always left to the last, and Europe only 
buys of us what she cannot get elsewhere, and pays for it in goods 
instead of gold. This is the food export outlook. Feed export 
prospects are still worse, compared with last year, when Europe’s 
feed crops were all short, and we exported more hay, oats and 
corn than ever before. This year, Russia can supply the bulk of 
the deficit of Western Europe, which is about the average or less. 
The season for provision exports has not yet arrived, and it is 
not clear what Europe’s wants will be, until the manipulation and 
speculation in Chicago in hog products shall be ended, and the 
packing season begun, giving a more settled basis-of prices. But 
the outlook is not regarded as flattering for big exports, unless 
at lower prices, though stocks of American products must be small 
on the other side, at the late higher prices relatively than other 
food products. Outside of cotton, therefore, the export outlook 
for our great staples, is anything but flattering; and, the rail- 
roads dependent upon these products coming to the seaboard, 
have a distinctly less favorable outlook than a year ago, when 
they were taxed, to bring stuff forward as fast as Europe wanted it 
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for consumption. How much this will be offset by increased West- 
bound merchandise traffic, or by that of raw material and manu- 
factured goods, to and from interior, or seaboard manufacturing 
and commercial centers, remains to be developed. Official reports 
of earnings for the month past will have to be awaited, before 
the present tendency in this direction can be known. They are not 
expected to make a more favorable showing than in September, when 
they were by no means as good as had been expected, in many cases. 
THE COTTON AND GRAIN MARKETS 
have been in much the same shape as wheat, dragging to a lower 
level; yet with each new record cotton has found some friends; 
: that is, those more friendly to it, though afraid to invest in it as 
a rule, fearing the immense supplies will force prices still lower. 
before the producers shall refuse to sell, or speculation revive and 
take the load of spot stock off the market. Neither of these 
looked-for developments has yet occurred, though there are more 
indications of it, but not enough to be visible in reduced move- 
ment, which is still heavy, while weather conditions for the month, 
have been as favorable as they were unfavorable last month. There 
has been more investment demand also on each break of late, and 
the market gives more signs of being at, or near bottom, than for 
some time. The trouble is, as in wheat, it ought to turn up, and 
everybody feels that way, but, notwithstanding, there is nothing yet in 
sight, to bull either. Yet it is often in just such positions as this, 
that the bottom is reached and passed before the changed con- 
ditions are recognized in the trade. But that there will be such 
a turning point, at which good investments can be made in both 
wheat and cotton on this crop, is the growing belief in both trades, 
and also that this time is not far distant. “After the close of 
navigation,” is the time set in wheat; and, “after this rush of 
receipts is over,” is the talk in cotton; and, it would be compara- 
tively easy to turn either market, by good and continued buying, 


‘ 
bp / 


. as the short interest is small, and ready to follow a bull leader, 
if they can see any bull feature, or a let-up in the pressure of 
spot stuff. ee. 


The last week’s crop movement of cotton, however, was the 
largest on record. But Northern spinners have taken 200,000 bales 
more this crop, to date, than last year. The crop movement since 
September 1st has been 2,350,000 bales in round numbers, against 
1,890,000 last year, or 460,000 increase. The visible supply in this ' 

, ; : 
country and Europe of all kinds is about 3,000,000, against 3,040,- 
ooo last year, or about 40,000 bales less. But the total supply 
is 340,000 bales less than ‘92, the last previous large crop year. 
Corn is still far above its relative value with wheat, at about 
the same price, and only held by scarcity of old crop. When the 
new comes in volume on the market, it must sink to its natural 
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position, as oats did two months ago, after being higher than corn, 
especially since wheat is being fed largely to live stock with 
better results than corn. In truth, this latter fact, which has 
become very general at the West, is the chief bull argument on 
wheat at the moment, which must be correspondingly bearish on 
corn. It is éstimated that fifty to one hundred million bushels of 
wheat will be fed this year, according to the length of time corn 
holds up in price with wheat. 
IRON, COAL, AND OTHER: MARKETS | 

have remained in about the same condition as for September, with 
a fair amount of business in the former, at prices generally in buy- 
ers’ favor,-though at no marked decline, while there is a show ot 


a fair amount of orders up to the end of the year. Yet there is- 


no positive activity or improvement in demand in any important 
branch of the trade. The lack of demand from the railroads, for 
rolling stock or new equipment in shape of rails or motive power 
are the great drawbacks; and, this lack is in turn explained under 
the “ Railroad Outlook” above. As to the prospects in this direc- 
tion for improvement, they cannot be said to be flattering. Yet: 
prices, like those of wheat and cotton, are so low that they are 
regarded pretty safe and likely to go but little lower. 

Coal, so far as the anthracite trade is concerned, is in its usual 
state of over-production, while the financial necessities of some of 
the coal-carrying roads, are such that they cannot restrict pro- 
duction longer, in the interest of the combination that has con- 
trolled prices so long; and, held them unreasonably above their 
allied industry, iron, and the price of other necessities of life 
through this period of depression. But, at their last. meeting, un- 
restricted production was agreed upon, after a stormy session, that is 
believed to foreshadow an anthracite coal war, although, as noted 
above, the schedule price was advanced nominally 25 cents. Yet 
as old rates have been generally cut, for some time past, little or 
no attention is paid to this coal dust thrown in the eyes of 
consumers to scare them into buying their winter supplies before 
a further (?) advance. 

The dry goods markets have been in about the same shape as 
everything else; at sixes and sevens; or, waiting for buyers, to 
turn up, of which there seem to have been less than in Septem- 
ber, except as attracted by auction sales, which have for the most 
part favored buyers so much, that it has discouraged them from 
anticipating future wants. The movement of goods and the new 
business for the month has been disappointing, for this, and other 
reasons given above, compared with September, and with an average 
volume of trade at this season of the year. Yet, as in everything 
else, prices are so low that they are regarded as pretty safe. 
The labor troubles in cotton manufacturing centers have helped 
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steady the prices of some goods, but there is no scarcity of any- 
thing, while the woolen interests have had a fair demand for 
winter goods, though the season is about over. Wools have not 
been active at the gain in prices following the passage of the 
tariff law, and the improvement is hardly sustained, as manufact- 
urers had generally bought at the bottom prices preceding the 
passage of the tariff bill. But the consumption of both wool and 
cotton indicates a more general resumption of operations by all 
classes of textile manufactures, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory 
demand for their products. 

Ocean freight carriers have been having a very lean time, with 
light exports. They have been compelled to take grain at about 
ballast rates from all the Atlantic ports, while some of the trans- 
atlantic lines have carried coal or water for that purpose. There has 
been a fair amount of flour and cotton going forward, as well as 
American apples, which have been exported much more largely 
this, than last year. But the general freight movement has been 
small, and the ocean, as well as lake and canal carriers, will end 
‘up this season at about the lowest rates on record. Even 4-cent 
water rates on grain from Chicago to New York have. been 
accepted, against as high as 40 cents by. rail, in the history of the 
trade, or within 15 cents of the present price of wheat here. 

H. A. PIERCE. 
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The Baltimore Convention—The attendance at the last convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association was larger than that of any 
other for several years.. The principal topic related to the forma- 
tion of a plan for securing improvements in the bank note circu- 
lation. Elsewhere the plan has been discussed in the present num- 
ber of the MAGAZINE. The bankers throughout the country 
unquestionably feel the need of securing at least some amendments 
to the National bank system. One class, especially, desires a 
return to the State bank systems, expecting thereby to secure a 
larger and less expensive increase of circulation, while another 
class is most desirous of securing more elasticity to the system, 
particularly since the experience of last year. As the great mass 
of deposits can be demanded at any time, whiie they are lent for 
a considerable period, the only way to relieve a banker from 
anxiety in conducting his business is to provide some way to 
return these deposits whenever their owners call for them. Bank- 
ers will continue to study this question with increasing interest 
until the problem is solved. Perhaps the plan put forward at 
Baltimore contains the gérm of a solution. If so, the convention 
will prove more ‘fruitful than any other which has been held for 


a long period. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Automatic Currency.—If the National bank note circulation does 
not readily adjust itself to the needs of business, as many assert, 
would the circulation issued by the plan proposed at the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association be an improvement in 
this regard? Would not banks generally issue the full amount 
of currency permitted, namely, the fifty per cent.? They surely 
would do this, judging by their past conduct whenever they have 
had the power to regulate the amount of currency. Their desire 
of gain has always Jed them to issue and keep in circulation the larg- 
est possible amount of currency, thereby promoting speculation and 
unwise borrowing. Was not this the experience to which Great Britain 
was treated, and which resulted in the Peel Act of 1844, whereby 
the banks were no longer permitted to regulate the currency for 
the English people? Has not this country had a similar experi- 
ence? Admitting that elasticity is required, especially in times of 
great monetary pressure, the facts are unquestionably against those 
who contend that the banks can wisely regulate in ordinary times 
the amount of money required by the people. If this plan were 
adopted, most of the banks would issue the full authorized 
amount, leaving no margin for future expansion. The currency, 
therefore, would be quite as inelastic as it is now except in times 
of unusual pressure. It certainly would not possess an automatic 
character. It is said that if an excess of currency were issued it 
would find its way back to the issuers, but every bank can find 
ways of lending all of its resources at some price. It cannot be 
denied that any cheap and easy mode of increasing the bank cir- 
culation would doubtless lead to over-issues and to reckless lending 
by too many banking institutions. Of. course, many of our bank- 
ers need no regulation of any kind to make the way of duty and 
expediency clear for them, but among the many thousands of 
bankers in our country there. are many who are reckless and 
ignorant, and who would not hesitate to take advantage of the 
proposed system to make all they could out of it. It must be 
added that the worth of the system consists, not in the way it 
would be regarded and administered by those who are trying to 
manage their institutions wisely, but by the worst of those who 


are engaged in the business. Would ‘not the system proposed 


afford far greater temptations to the evilly-inclined than the pres- 
ent one to lend rashly, to keep all their resources employed, 
reserving none for trying times which can never be escaped? 


» 





Origin of the Baltimore Currency Plan—Elsewhere in the present 
number something has been said concerning the origin of this 
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plan, which can be clearly traced from the committee which re- 
ported it to Mr. Hepburn. But a correspondent of the Dallas 
News claims an older parentage for some of its most essential 
features. He says that these were contained in a paper read at 
the last convention of the Texas Bankers’ Association, by Mr. C. 
C. Hemming, president of the Gainesville National Benk, and 
which was published in the June number of the MAGAZINE. 
Those who are interested in the subject should read Mr. Hem- 
ming’s very thoughtful paper. It should be added, however, that 
the establishing of a joint fund to secure bank circulation is by 
no means a new idea, as such a system long ago existed in New 
York. The fund, however, was to secure other creditors as well 
as noteholders, and proved to be inadequate for the security of 4 
all. The distinguished Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Knox, 
wrote a great deal on the subject, and favored the safety fund 
plan, limited in its operation to the securing of noteholders. If 
we are not mistaken, he also believed in a Government guaranty. 
Mr. Horace White, and others, have advocated essentially the 
same plan; but it now comes before the public in a manner which 
has drawn unusual attention to it. However meritorious it may 
be, we cannot help thinking that the large class who are utterly 
opposed to bank note circulation will prove powerful enough to 
defeat any plan which would be worth very much to bankers. 
The authors of the Baltimore plan evidently did not take this 
Opposition into account; but they will find out all about it as 
soon as a bill is introduced into Congress containing an embodi- 
ment of their ideas. 

































The Value of Bank Accounts.—In a very interesting paper, read 
by Mr. James G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth National 
Bank of New York, on bank accounts, at the Baltimore conven- 
tion, will be found some instructive examples of bank accounts. 
How many banks keep accounts that are quite as unprofitable as 
the examples furnished by Mr. Cannon? Many a depositor may 
have a large balance in his favor,on the books of a bank, but | 
draw so frequently against the checks deposited as to be in debt - 
most of the time. Mr. Cannon says that the life of an ordinary — 
country check is six andahalf days, and many a depositor often 
draws out the amount before the full expiration of that period. 
The truth is, there is no. business, probably, in which so much 
is done for nothing as in banking. Even if an account does not 
pay to-day, it is kept, the bank hoping that it will prove 
profitable. Instead, therefore, of cutting off such depositors, or 
requiring them to draw less, or to wait until collections are made, 
they are favored with the expectation that they will make a future 
return, which in many. cases, is never made. There ought to be 
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more independence and courage among bankers in this regard. 
They are beginning to charge something for making collections, 
which they ought to have done long ago. It is true one reason 
that has doubtless led banks to continue these questionable prac- 
tices is that nothing has been paid generally for the use of depos- 
its, and the aggregate results of their business have been on the 
right side. But now that depositors are demanding more favors 
or interest on their balances, or reducing them, it is “quite time 
that banks should reciprocate by doing iess for depositors, or 
requiring more compensation for the favors rendered to them in 
making collections, and in other ways. Mr. Cannon by his excel- 
lent paper has undoubtedly opened the eyes of many a banker, 
who will look more sharply into the accounts of his bank in the 
future. There would be many surprises if every bank should go 
over the accounts of its customers in a thorough manner for the 
purpose of ascertaining the amount of profit in each one of 
them. : 


The Georgia Plan of a. Currency—A county in Georgia has 
invented a brand new plan of issuing paper money that may be 
successful. This consists in issuing bonds, bearing a low rate of 
interest, in small denominations of five, ten and twenty dollars, 
for the purpose of using them as a local currency. They are issued 
by the county commissioners: of Floyd County. The Solicitor of 
the United States Treasury says that no statute of the United 
States has been violated, nor are the bonds subject to any tax, 
as the word county is not enumerated among the taxable cor- 
porations, persons, firms, associations, State banks or State bank- 
ing associations in the law imposing the ten per cent. tax on 
other circulation than that of National banks. The Solicitor has 
further volunteered the opinion that bonds of a denomination as 
low as one or two dollars can thus be used as a local circulating 
medium. The only thing for the county to regard is the form 
of the bonds, which must bear no similitude to the notes of the 
United States. The Mississippi authorities were guilty of violating 
the National laws by not observing this regulation. It is, there- 
fore, by paying a due regard to the form and not the substance 
of things that the Constitution can be evaded. The Supreme 
Court of the United States long ago decided in the case of Craig 
v. The State of, Missouri, that no State could issue currency in 
any form, as this was contrary to that provision that declares 
that “no State shall coin money or emit bills of credit.” But if 
an entire State cannot issue bills of credit, it may be that a por- 
tion or section of it can, namely, a county. We have no doubt 
that the Supreme Court will make short work of this new attempt 
to violate the Constitution, whenever the question shall be brought 
before that tribunal for determination. The Constitution plainly 
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means that States must not coin money or issue paper money; and 
if the greater authority cannot do this, surely the lesser authority 
within the State must be included in the inhibition. 





Reduction of Interest on Deposits —The reduction of the rate of 
interest by the banks of New York on out-of-town balances to 
one per cent. is conclusive proof that the bankers are .unable to 
lend them with profit. If they could, doubtless they would gladly 
continue to pay the old rates. On the other hand, if this were 
done, banks might be tempted to take larger risks in lending their 
money in order to earn the promised or expected interest. This 
has always been the history of paying a high rate of interest on 
deposits. For this reason the payment of interest on deposits has 
always been condemned by one class of bankers. Doubtless the 
practice is growing of paying interest on them, but banks 
should be very slow to pay more than they can afford for them. 
Nothing is more difficult than to secure co-operation among banks 
in such matters, and yet nothing is more essential to their gen- 
eral safety and prosperity. It would be a very good thing, indeed, 
if banks possessed a little more of the same spirit in the way of 
making loans and of furnishing information to one another con- 
cerning the standing of borrowers. 





Recetvershif~s—On the failure of the St. Nicholas Bank of 
New York, a temporary receiver was appointed, who, although 
months have passed, is still acting in that capacity. Dividends 
to the amount of 80 per cent. have been paid; but, very re- 
cently, when the payment of the last one was ordered, Judge 
Barrett remarked that it was extraordinary that no permanent 
receiver had been appointed, and that he would not make an 
order for the payment of another dividend on the application of 
a temporary receiver. He justified his action in ordering the 
payment of another dividend, on the ground that the depositors 
needed their money, but he did not understand why no steps 
had been taken. to conform with the law with respect to the 


appointment of a permanent receiver to settle the affairs of the - 


bank. In too many cases receivers are very unsatisfactory officers. 
Not only are receivership proceedings expensive, but often they 
are prolonged, to the great dissatisfaction of all concerned, except 
the receiver and those who may be engaged with him in picking 
the wreck. The St. Nicholas Bank case is the more remarkable 
as no reason appears why a permanent receiver should not be 


appointed. 


Centennial of the American Dollar-—On the 15th of October, 
one hundred years ago, the first United States silver dollar was 
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coined by the Philadelphia mint. The new coin, with its familiar 
figures of, Liberty and the American eagle, was made from a de- 
sign by Robert Scot, who was the first engraver employed at the 
mint. On July 18, 1794, the Bank of Maryland made the first 
deposit of silver, consisting of coins of France, which were valued 
at $80,715.734%. These were coined into American dollars and 
issued on the 15th day of the following October. Coins, however, 
had been made in America long before. Virginia began in 1612; 
by making brass pieces. They were embellished with the figure 
of a “hogge, in memory of the abundance of hogges which were 
found on our first landing.” Massachusetts Bay was the next to 
engage in the coinage business, and a “mint howse” was estab- 
lished at Boston on the 12th of May, 1652. Small silver pieces 
—shillings and two pence—were supplied to the Puritans. Charles 
II. was so angry over this violation of his prerogative, that he 
almost determined to revoke the colony’s charter; but his vanity 
was flattered by the interpretation that the pine tree on one of 
the coins was the royal oak, and the colony escaped. The Federal 
law of 1786 swept away the whole system of pounds, shillings and 
pence, and substituted the present decimal system. 





Co-operation in Banking—Banks have important mutual interests 
which too often have been disregarded because of their jealousy 
for one another. Consequently, associations of all kinds among 
banks have not been much favored or attended. Of late, however, 
there has been a noteworthy change. The New York Bankers’ 
Association, especially, has led in a movement which promises very 
hopeful results. The banks composing the association have been 
formed into groups which can be attended by every bank lying 
within a particular group without serious inconvenience. It is 
expected that these smaller associations will possess a real life, for 
surely there is much for them to do. It, doubtless, is not prac- 
ticable to have frequent meetings of State associations, especially 
in the large States, but groups like those formed in New York 
are sufficiently limited to draw a very general attendance, and their 
work, so far as more general action may be necessary, can be 
completed by the State association. Within a few days these 
groups have been organized in New York, and the members were 
quick to perceive objects of mutual interest. First of all, is that of 
taxation, which is an important one; secondly, the burden of taxation 
borne by banks compared with the burden borne by trust com-, 
panies. Either by accident, or otherwise, trust companies have been 
favored by the tax authorities, and this is an evil of which the banks 
everywhere are complaining. Again, banks can accomplish much 
in the way of improving the methods of collecting checks on 
out-of-town banks. Every banker is familiar with the roundabout 
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courses of many checks before they reach their destination. All 
these are practical matters for local bank associations to consider. 
But there are other matters of greater moment. One of them 
relates to the detection and prosecution of criminals, and pre- 
ventions against forgery, and the like. Another is legislation. 
Every legislature is inclined to deal more or less with the subject 
of banking. Often bills are pitched into the legislative hopper 
simply to make work for lobbyists in defeating them. Probably in 
every legislature are bills of this kind, and banks must, however 
unwillingly, do something to secure their defeat. In several of the 
States there has been legislation, or attempts at legislation, of 
late years concerning the mode of investing savings bank deposits. 
These matters require attention, and bankers, through their asso~ 
ciations, can deal with them far more economically and effectively 
than they can otherwise. Lastly, may be mentioned the large subject 
of credits. Every now and then some plan has been urged for im- 
proving the methods of information that banks now have concerning 
the standing or ability of borrowers. Not much, however, has been 
accomplished. The credit books are examined, inquiries are made 
of persons, but, nevertheless, the business of lending, as every 
banker knows, is in many respects a hazardous one. This hazard 
might be greatly narrowed through co-operation among the banks. 
Such action would be mutually advantageous, and these local 
groups furnish a splendid basis for undertaking work of this kind. 
There is nothing relating to banking of more vital importance 
than this—how to obtain more and better information concerning 
the standing of borrowers. These groups could accomplish much 
either in a formal or informal manner in this regard, and if 
associations in other States were to form local groups of like 
character and take up this work, in a comparatively short period 
very much might be accomplished in the way of establishing 
means for obtaining this much needed information. 





Banks and Business——A \etter appeared a few days since in the 
New York /ournal of Commerce, in which the writer contrasts the 
condition of the New York State banks with those of Boston, in’ 
making advances to wool dealers on bills of exchange, warehouse 
receipts and other documents. The Boston dealers have always ob- 
tained from their banks all the financial aid desired, and consequently 
Boston has easily maintained its supremacy in the wool market. 


*Nineteen wool houses are represented in the Boston bank 


directories. On the other hand, paper of this character is re- 
garded by New York banks with distrust, and Boston, there- 
fore, remains the great wool market of the East, while New York 
holds an inferior place. Much has been said of late concerning 
the decline of the export business in Philadelphia, and this has 
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been attributed in no small degree to wrongful discrimination by 
the leading railroad of the State. Whatever the company may. 
have done in this regard, one reason why Western wheat and 
other products are shipped to Baltimore and New York instead 
of Philadelphia, is because the banks in these cities grant more 
liberal accommodations to shippers than the Philadelphia banks 
would, were they solicited by this class of borrowers. Of course, 
‘banks have a perfect right to lend to whom they please, and the 
Philadelphia banks have their reasons for declining to make loans 
on bills of lading or warehouse certificates. The banks in many. 
places, Chicago for example, consider warehouse receipts or bills 
of lading for wheat as the best kind of security on which to- 
make advances, while Philadelphia banks do not regard the 
document with so much favor. They are not so sure that it 
is what it purports to be; that it is not forged, or that the 
commodity represented by it may not be forthcoming. Conse- 
quently they are less inclined to Jlend as_ liberally as 
Chicago banks on the same kind of security. It may be that 
Philadelphia banks exercise too much caution for their own inter- 
est, as well as that of borrowers. Perhaps, if they understood 
the business better they would be inclined to lend more freely 
on such securities. But if the business interests of New York and 
Philadelphia have suffered from a lack of faith on the part of 
their banking institutions, this should be understood, and the cause 
for the lack or decline in trade should not be ascribed to the 
wrong parties. We are sure that if those who are now investiga- 
ting the causes of the decline of Philadelphia’s prosperity looked 
into .the subject, they would find far more truth in what we 
have said than they imagine. ‘The banks would not deny these 
statements, and would justify themselves in the manner ex- 
plained—that they were distrustful or insufficiently acquainted with 
the business of lending on such securities, and preferred to lend 
their resources in ways that were better understood by them. But, 
surely, if these facts are correct, why should a railroad Company 
be blamed as the author of a condition of things for which it is 
not responsible ? 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twentieth convention, which was held at Baltimore on the roth 
and 11th of October, was called to order by President M. M. White, 
president of the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, after which 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Maltbie Babcock, of Baltimore. 

n address of welcome was then delivered by the Mayor, Hon. Fer- 
dinand C. Latrobe, who in closing introduced Hon. John P. Poe, the 
Attorney-General of Maryland, who delivered another address of simi- 
lar character, who was followed by Hon. Enoch Pratt, the veteran 
banker of Baltimore. 

The president then delivered his annual address, and after the trans- 
action of various items of business, the reading of papers, which had 
been prepared by request, was begun. We regret that we have not 
space to give these entire, as they would fill the entire number of the 
MAGAZINE. Perhaps there were more papers than usual of a general 
character, like those of Mr. Myron T. Herrick, president of the Society 
for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, on “ The Newspaper, Press and its Influ- 
ence on Finance in 1894.” Mr. D. V. Rieger, president of the Missouri 
National Bank, Kansas City, on “‘ The Responsibility of Bankers to the 
General Public, and the Present Crisis,” and of Mr. E. C. Bohne, cashier 
of the Third National Bank, Louisville, Ky., on “The Ethics of Bank- 
ing.” 

One of the more noteworthy papers which was honored by a vote for 
its separate publication, was read by Mr. B Comegys, president of 
the Philadelphia National Bank; the subject was “How a Banker Should 
Treat His Dealer and the Public; or, What Manner of Man Should a 
Banker Be.” 

It would seem that one who has lived as long as I have, if he has 
kept his eyes and his ears open, ought to be able to say something on 
the subject I have chosen, which others, at least the younger part of this 
audience, might be willing to listen to, if not profit by; but whether I 
shall be successful in this direction can only be determined when I shall 
have concluded these remarks. , 

I once wrote a few hints as to “ How to treat your banker,” in which 
I tried to- give information in a very simple and practical form and in 
very short sentences, as to the best methods of dealing with a bank. 
The suggestions were very much in detail and broken into short sen- 
tences, and took up not much more space than two sides of a postal 
card. They were printed in the Public Ledger, Philadelphia (without 
my name) and read, perhaps, by many persons who cared little about 
them, and, perhaps, were of some advantage to that class who are will- 
ing to learn, from whatever source, and then they were forgotten. To 


my great surprise, some years after, a leaflet came back to me, printed. 


on the reverse side of a most excellent statement, published by one of 
the banks in San Francisco, under the call of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Still more to my surprise, several years after this it came to 
me again, from a leading banker of Zurich, Switzerland, in his card or 
advertisement, in which form he thought it worth while to reproduce 
these simple hints. It .is, perhaps, the wide circulation given to that 
little sketch, which has encouraged me to take the reverse of that subject, 
and to try to describe “the duties which a banker owes to his dealers 
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and others” with whom he comes in contact. In other words, “what 
manner of man ought a banker to be? ”’ 

I do not know whether we shall be permitted to give the name 
“science” to our calling. The English venture so to describe or 
conn te but they add that in America it is nothing more than a scram- 

e. 

Let it never be forgotten that it is a very serious and responsible 
thing to take care of other people’s money, whether that, money is 
invested in shares of capital stock or left in banks of deposit. So far 
have the deposits outrun the capital in amount, that the stockholders 
contribute a small share of the means, the use of which makes the prof- 
its.of banking. The shareholders and the depositors confide implicitly 
in the good sense, the knowledge of men and things, and especially in 
the integrity of those who control the money invested in or deposited 
in the banks. Some of the better informed or the more curious study 
with more or less intelligence or care, the published reports to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or read hastily the weekly statements 
made by the clearing houses of the cities, but how little they under- 
stand the true condition of the banks! Most of them depend mainly 
for the safety of their property on the reputation of the managers, or 
perhaps, their own personal acquaintance with some of them. They 
are truly very confiding and deserve better treatment than they some- 
times receive. : 

We may do what we please with our own money, if it is so entirely 
our own that no wife or children or other dependent ones are to be 
cared for; but let us remember that what is confided to our management 
and care by other people and belonging to them, is a sacred trust. 

It seems to be almost a paradox that a certain maxim, so insisted 
upon by the old and the wise, namely, “avoid debt; abhor it;” and 
enjoined, even by an apostle, “owe no man anything; ” and by the writer 
of the Proverbs, “‘ the borrower is servant to the lender,”’ should be just 
the opposite of the duty of a banker. The maxim for him is, “ increase 
your deposits, get in debt to everybody, increase your liabilities.” 

In these remarks I shall use the words banker, bank manager and 
bank president as synonymous terms, although there may be shades of 
difference in the meaning of the titles. In every case I wish to indi- 
cate the man who is at the head of the bank, whatever he may be 
called. In many instances it is the cashier who stands for all this, and 
formerly it was much more commonly so, but in our time, in the large 
cities at least, it is almost always the president who is the manager, and 
whom the shareholders and the depositors hold responsible for the faith- 
ful administration of their property. 

When it is considered that in the larger banks of the large cities far 
more than one-half of the discounting and money lending is done “ be- 
tween boards,” it is very evident that the man who does this should be 
a man of the finest possible equipment. 

It must not be forgotten that we are dealing with a commodity, the 
inordinate love of which and the abuse of which have wrought more 
destruction and ruin than all the gunpowder ever manufactured. For it 
is said in the best of all books, “The love of money is the root of all 
evil;” or, as the revised version has:it: “The love of money is a root 
of all kinds of evil.” 

A banker should have some preparation for such a place as this. I do 
not mean that his whole life should have been spent in a bank, working 
through its various grades until he reaches the highest place, but that 
he should have had experience, at least as a bank director and as an 
accountant. It was the custom, many years ago, when a merchant was 
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unfortunate in business from no fault of his own and had no capital 
with which to recover himself, that his friends would start an insurance 
company or some institution for the sake of finding a position for him. 
If it was ever so with banks, it is quite out of the question now, for a 
bank, in a large city at least, requires the best thought, the best experi- 
ence and the best training for its management that can-be found. 

The banker must be in perfect harmony with his directors.. This isthe 
first and thost important qualification, for without this there cannot be 
success. He is supposed to have been chosen at first by the board to 
carry out their views of management, and when assured, after experi- 
ence, that he is qualified for the place, they are apt to leave mat- 
ters very muchto him. When vacancies in the board occur it is proper 
that they shall be filled by persons who will be agreeable associates to 
every member; but the tendency to fill vacancies, in every instance, 
by persons in the closest intimacy with the president, should be care- 
fully watched. 

The banker should report to his directors, at their stated meetings, 
all that has been done since they met last which he thinks they would 
like to know or ought to know. I mean by this, that every piece of 
peer discounted and every loan of money, on collateral or without col- 
ateral, should be reported to the board at the meeting following the 
transaction, so that the president may be able to say to his board that 
they know everything that is done at bank “between boards,” or may 
know if they attend and listen. In some banks the first thing done when 
the board comes to order is to report what has been done in the use of 
money since the last meeting; then to-read the condition of the bank as 
to its cash and reserve, its means and liabilities; then to consider the 
offerings, if there are any; then to hear the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, and discuss any matters requiring the advice or authority of the 
directors. 

A wisely constituted board will rarely find it necessary to determine 
questions by a callof yeas and nays. If the president is in harmony 
with his directors, he is not likely often to present questions which 
require this last resort. 

banker should be an educated man. Not necessarily a graduate of 
a college, for not all such are educated, as is well-known, but of such 
mental cultivation and such knowledge of English, if of no other lan- 
guage, that he can express himself in spoken words or written language 
so Clearly that his meaning cannot be mistaken. If his opportunities at 
school in early life did not give him this advantage he ought to make 
up for it, if he can, by close study in mature life. This is most impor- 
tant in directing the correspondence of a bank, where the use of an | 
obscure or inaccurate word may change the meaning of a sentence and. | 
so disturb or defeat the purpose of the writer. If this is a rare gift or 
acquirement, it is none the less earnestly to be sought. 
here are times when, in gatherings of bank officers, it becomes neces- 
sary to have a paper drawn in the form of preamble and resolutions, or 
in some less formal shape, which shall express the views adopted and 
which it is intended to preserve and commend to others. There ought 
to be no difficulty in such cases in finding those who are sufficiently 
familiar with the use of language to do this work thoroughly well. 

A banker should have an analytical mind. I mean by this, that he 
should be able tu see through the rubbish of any statement that is pre- 
sented to him. For we know that one of the most difficult duties we 
have to perform is to analyze statements submitted either in good faith 
or otherwise, when the object is to obtain money or ask delay in pay- 
ment. 
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There are statements and statements. Figures are said not to lie, 
but some of us know whether figures do lie or not depends upon how 
they are placed, as is the case with the position of words in a sentence. 
It has come to be feared that many statements made by merchants, 
manufacturers and others are very untrustworthy, because of the excess- 
ive values which the borrower places upon his assets. Some of the most 
deplorable failures have occurred, notwithstanding most attractive 
statements have been made of the condition of the borrower. A well- 
nr a ag banker ought to know how to ask questions and howto answer 
them. , 

A banker must be thoroughly familiar with all the departments of his 
bank and the operations of each and its relation to the others. This 
knowledge is necessary to enable him to decide promptly questions as 
to the propriety or expediency of a certain course which may be referred 
to him by the heads of departments. He must have these qualifications 
if he is to command the respect #f his subordinates. 

He should know the exact relation which each customer bears to the 
bank-and the value of his account. He should be sothoroughly informed 
as to be able to give a prompt and courteous reply to a dealer making 
a request or seeking information. A hesitating, uncertain manner, 
weakens the confidence of the dealer. He should bea man of good, 
sound common sense, clear headed, quick and accurate in his judgment, 
cautious and never garrulous, as he must necessarily receive much 
information from his customers as to their financial condition, which is 
strictly confidential. He must never allow sympathy or prejudice to 
affect his judgment. 

One of the most delicate subjects that can be considered by bank 
managers is commercial credit. In all well constituted boards, the 
greatest care is used insuch discussions. The matter is of daily occur- 
rence and nothing is more difficult of disposal. Men must talk freely 
with each other, they must not mislead their colleagues by the suppres- 
sion of truth, and yet they are handling tools of the keenest edge and 
the most brittle quality. If this is so in conversation at a board, how 
much more difficult it is to give expression tosuch views in correspond- 
ence. Almost every day, in a large city bank, there come from its cor- 
respondents questions as to the standing of a certain house, or individual, 
or corporation, and the questioner wishes to know, and, perhaps, has a 
right to know, what is thought of the personal character, moral and 
professional as well as financial, of A. B. C., whose paper is offered for 
sale or who is asking credit in another market. One has need to be a 
master of phrases to say what ought to be said without misleading, to 
tell the truth, without hurting. In fact, 1 will say what will meet favor- 
able response in many of those who hear me when I observe that one of 
the most difficult of all the virtues to cultivate, a difficulty that does not 
grow less as we grow older, is to tell the truth. 

A banker should be a gentleman. I mean by this that he should bea 
man of kindly, gentle manners, of good breeding, who can say “No” so 
gracefully that it will hardly hurt the feelings of him with whom he is 
‘talking; who can say “Yes” so promptly as to double the value of the 
affirmation by the manner in which it is made. 

I have two examples. One is that of a gentleman who had been a 
successful merchant, who had been a bank director for many years, and 
who, under the stress of circumstances, was placed in the management 
of a bank. He was a person of ample means and had very strong, 
clear perceptions of truth and duty. He was eminently successful in 
his management, although he cared but little for some of the condi- 
tions which I have ventured to suggest. He was able to see, with in- 
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tuition, the relations of any business subject that was presented to him 
and came to his conclusions with rare rapidity, and they were very rarely 
wrong. He could hardly have been called popular, but he was so emi- 
nently good and true to his work that the absence of other qualities 
was slightly, if at all, noticed. 

The other example, a gentleman, also a successful merchant, having 
had experience as a bank director, who was invited in middle life to take 
charge of a large bank; who was so pre-eminently gentle and kind in 
his intercourse with others; who was so good and pure that he was 
unwilling to believe anything of evil of anybody else, and whio, for 
more than a quarter of a century, managed his bank with great 
success. 

The integrity of both these gentlemen was of the highest character. If 
their good qualities could have been combined in one man there would 
have been, in a sense which perhaps is never seen, “strength and beauty” 
in bank management. " 

A banker must be popular. In these days of sharp competition, so 
much depends on the good-will of the community that a bank, to be 
successful, needs all good influences from without to promote its pros- 
perity. It is not the popularity of the political aspirant which is recom- 
mended, but that general satisfaction with the sayings and doings of the 
banker and his treatment of others which attracts dealers to his bank 
and not only makes them contented in these relations but leads to 
commenidation of the bank to other dealers. 

A banker should never appropriate to his own use any commissions 
growing out of transactions having connection with the funds of his 
own bank, nor should he, for his own use, accept a division of com- 
missions with any person for sales of securities made through the agency 
of his bank. 

Do not Jet the banker carry his business home with him in a green 
bag or in his head, for the reason that if he expects to live long, it will 
be wise to vary his subjects of thought. A man who is so devoted to 
his business that he carries it about with him by day and by night, at 
home and abroad, without any counter-irritants or counter-interests, is 
very likely to become a one-sided man and a narrow man, and however 
earnest he may be, and however successful in the line of business which 
he has chosen, he is not likely to be broad in his views or of much use 
to anybody outside of his professional business. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the banker ought in no sense to be 
a speculator; but the temptation to engage in this, that or the other 
investment, and the assurance of success which is promised; the ease 
with which he can obtain money on proper security or without security; 
the desire to become rich so as to be beyond the necessity of labor; the 
importance that one acquires in being known to be the holder of cer- 

tain securities in which the public are interested, and other considera- 
tions which I need not enumerate, make the temptation to speculate on 
the part of the bank officer very difficult to resist. 

If a banker has a pecuniary interest in any outside business, it will be 
prudent to have no discount line with his house, and better still, if the . 
house keeps no.account in his bank. A distinguished lawyer, while 
considering whether he should accept the place of Judge of the District 
Court of the United States, said to his son-in-law, also a distinguished 
lawyer of large practice, “If 1 accept this judgeship it is with the distinct 
understanding that you shall not practice in this court.” | 

Care should be taken to treat subordinates with consideration. They 
are our humble brethren in the same work. Some of them may 
be our superiors in moral and mental equipment, in everything except 
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rank or position. They may be better educated, better bred, more 
gentlemanly than we are. They have no titles, are not advertised 
officers, and yet on them depends, in large measure, the success of the 
bank. No matter how well qualified the officers of a bank may be for 
their places, no matter how earnestly and faithfully they fulfill their 
duties, if the tellers and clerks fail in their duty, if they are ignorant or 
indifferent as to their treatment of dealers and others, there cannot be 
continued success in the prosecution of business. Let it not be for- 
gotten that their labors are very monotonous, that the hours for busi- 
ness are not broken with them, as with us, by the friendly call and 
the cheerful conversation, that unless they are chan from post to 
post, as is the custom in some banks, but which the clerks do not 
particularly enjoy; unless there are these periodical or frequent ch 

of place, their round of duties is monotonous to a degree that it is not 
impossible for one not in the “ruts” to understand or appreciate. And 
it may not be impertinent here to quote two lines from some verses 
published a generation ago: 

; ‘**The outsiders think banking is heaven ; 
But it’s more like —— (the opposite place) ;”’ 


especially in times of panic. 

t us remember, also, that there are comparatively few promo- 
tions. Of the twenty or thirty clerks in a bank, very few can reason- 
ably hope to be advanced to higher or more lucrative places in their 
own bank by the civil service rule, or to other places by extraordinary 
qualifications. : 

This consideration opens the door to temptation. The remunera- 
tion is rarely, if ever, too generous; often it is the other way. Expenses, 
personal and family, even when watched closely, insensibly increase, 
the income is fixed, no outside occupation or interest in any business 
will be permitted, and the clerk, often overworked and underpaid, if not 
controlled by Christian principle, is exposed to the temptation of help- 
ing himself to what he may consider a just compensation; and one of 
the steps to this decline is this fact, which ought never to be over- 
looked, viz.: that the familiarity of the mind with large figures in the 
accountant’'s department and the actual handling of vast sums of cash 
by the teller, tend to weaken in the mind of the teller and the clerk the 
sense of the value of a single dollar of one’s own property. It must 
be admitted that considering the great numbers employed in the ser- 
vice, the fact that nearly all are persons of very moderate means and 
the temptation to misapply that which they are continually handling, 
there is a very small proportion who go astray. When such instances 
occur, the statement is spread broadcast over the land, under such cap- 
tions as “ another bank man gone wrong,” etc. But the actual number 
is very small. . 

These and other matters of a similar nature lead me to say that a wise 
banker will treat his subordinates with unvarying, kindly consideration. 
He will greet them cordially as he meets them in the morning, or as he 
passes their desks; he will have sincere sympathy with them in their 
trials and sorrows; he will not discourage free conversation, when not 
undignified ; he will welcome any suggestions from them as to certain 
features in the machinery of the bank; he will never fail to recognize 
them as gentlemen in the street, or wherever he may meet them; in 
short, while maintaining his own proper dignity, he will treat them as 
his personal friends. It is important to know that the clerks in a bank 
are in more or less confidential relations with the upper officers. They 
hear conversations, the purport of which is never to be known outside 
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the walls. They are necessarily aware of transactions between the bank 
and its dealers, entirely right in their nature, and not in any sense in 
violation of law, which are of the most confidential nature and never to 
be spoken of outside. 

In order to create and preserve proper discipline in the bank, the 
president, if he be the chief manager, should not attempt to manage the 
clerks. This property belongs to the cashier, and he ought, with the 
concurrence of che president, to place the clerks in their proper posi- _ i 
tions. The cashier should be responsible for the well-doing and the 
well-being of all who are subordinate to him, and only men of good 
character and good habits should be employed in the service.of a bank. 
If the cashier is not equal to this important part of his duties, some one 
should be employed who is competent. 

It is important to the success of a bank that close and cordial rela- 
tions be cultivated with bill brokers and bankers outside of the char- 
tered banks. In the larger cities, a possibly undue proportion of the 
commercial paper taken by banks comes through bill brokers. These - 
gentlemen have their personal relations with the banks and naturally 
their preferences. They represent the borrowers and receive compensa- 
tion {rom them, and the borrowers have satisfactory reasons for getting 
their money through the brokers; and often it is to the bank’s advan- 
tage to get single name paper through the brokers rather than directly 
from the borrower, for the obvious reason that an unwillingness to con- 
tinue or renew is free from embarrassment. _ 

A wise banker will not allow too much of his time in the hours of 
business to be taken up by persons who call socially or to discuss sub- 
jects, however good and worthy, which have nothing to do with the 
bank. All this is very agreeable, but while thus engaged a dealer who 
has business matters to discuss, or a broker who has paper to sell, looks 
in and sees the banker engaged, and turns away to another market. So 
that even extreme popularity, if any of us are afflicted with it, has its 
limitations. 

I have said elsewhere that a bank is created and sustained, not merely 
for the sole purpose of making money and paying large dividends to 
the owners of its shares, any more than it is not the chief end of the 
individual man to make money and become rich. It is eminently proper 
that a merchant, manufacturer, mechanic, railroad manager or farmer 
should conduct his business on high principles, dealing justly with his 
competitors, taking no unfair advantage of the ignorance of others, re- 
quiring faithful service and giving just remuneration; and it is the 
office of a well-managed bank so to administer its affairs with reference 
to the well-being of others, that it shall always be ready to aid, within | 
proper limits, legitimate enterprises for the public good, not overwork- + 
ing or underpaying its employes, nor retaining in its employment per- — 
sons of unworthy character, but holding up before the community in 
which it is located a model bank in all its features. The community 
has a right to claim this of all its citizens, and it has an equal right to 
claim it of all banks,and other financial institutions; for all the money 
in the country, except what is in the Treasury of the United States or i 
in the pockets of the people, is in the custody of banks, trust companies 
or bankers, by whatever name they may be called, and it is of the 
utmost importance that the business of such institutions should be con- 
ducted by men of high personal character. 

When banks send out drummers, who go through the country calling 
upon bank officers in the towns, flaunting their own statements (not 
emphasizing dead wood -concealed ET 4 and contrasting them with 
the statements published by the city correspondents and reserve agents 
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of the banks they are calling upon, and always, of course, to the preju- 
dice of said reserve agents, is it not pertinent to ask whether these 
Napoleons of finance are contributing anything to the honor or dignity 
of the business in which we are engaged ? : 

Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association, fellow workers in a 
good cause, we have the custody, the control of thousands of millions 
of money. The enormous aggregate of our business may well give dig- 
nity to the Sirtga of those who administer trusts so sacred. If some 
who have n engaged in the same work have forgotten their obliga- 
tions and abused their privileges, and met the consequences, let it make 
us all the more sensitive to our duty. If there are those in our positions 
now engaged in concealing or falsifying statements and facts and figures, 
let them remember that if not brought to account and exposed and 
punished here, there is a final audit which none can escape. 

Finally. Many of us are in the afternoon of life, and our faces are 
turned toward the rapidly declining sun. We have seen the most and 
the best of life, our places will soon be filled by others, for the world 
cannot do without banks and bankers. Let us so live and discharge the 
duties of our high office, that those who come after us shall find nothing 
in our records difficult of explanation and nothing requiring apology. 

Another paper of great practical interest to bankers was on “ Profit 
or Loss on Bank Accounts,” by al ames G. Cannon, vice-president of 
the Fourth National Bank of New York, the larger portion of which is 
given here: 

The success of a bank depends very largely upon its depositors. It 
may be never so well organized, possess a large capital and a substantial 
surplus, but it cannot properly be called a successful bank unless it has 
the confidence of the public to such a degree that deposits will flow to 
it as the result of such confidence; otherwise it would simply perform 
eo Ba egertess of a loan office, handling only the money of its stock- 
holders. 

Although it is true that banks cannot succeed without deposits, yet 
many institutions, in their mad rush for business, are putting forth every 
effort to augment their deposit lines seemingly without considering 
whether the accounts secured are profitable. 

The banker should carefully guard against the temptation to sacrifice 
profit for show. A large deposit line is not necessarily indicative of 
prosperity or good management, but many bankers aspire to the accom- 
plishment of this end without counting the cost. We should so handle 
our business that every account in our banks will yield, directly or indi- 
rectly, a fair return. _The banks must in some way earn a profit; if not, 
they will neither afford satisfaction to their stockholders nor reflect 
credit upon the management. 

The value of a bank account is largely determined by the net average 
balance which it carries. The question is, also, an important factor ; 
for an account that is active in its character necessitates additional 
labor, which is, of course, an item of expense and diminishes the profits; 
and, if the account be not a satisfactory one in point of balance, it will 
be readily seen that it costs more than it is really worth. It is the 
policy of many depositors to maintain only such balances as are abso- 
lutely necessary to keep their accounts in funds; and they apparently 
lose sight of the fact that a bank does not partake of the nature of a 
benevolent institution, that it has been created for business purposes, 
and is entitled to some remuneration for the services it renders. 

As previously stated, the success of a bank is dependent to a very 
large extent upon the funds placed in its keeping ; and, if these be not 
ample, it has not sufficient money to loan, and consequently is unable 
to reap its legitimate reward. 
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Depositors, as a general rule, do not fully comprehend what services 
their bank performs for them, and in the community at large there 
appears to be very little real rpeoclalgg of the system employed by 
banks in conducting their business. The vast majority of depositors 
have but an indistinct idea of the actual cash value of their accounts to 
a bank, and I venture the assertion that few indeed could give an intelli- 
gent opinion on the subject. 

In the State of New York, a bank is firmly bound by its recog- 
nition of the genuineness of the depositor’s signature, even though it 
be forged. The bank is absolutely obligated, as against its depositors, 
to ascertain if the indorsements on all depositors’ checks or drafts upon 
it are genuine, although upon a forged indorsement the bank has re- 
course to the bank to which it has made payment through the Clearing 
House, if the checks be paid in that way, unless the indorsement of 
such bank or any preceding party appears to have been made for col- 
lection only, and the proceeds of collection have actually been paid to 
the preceding party before reclamation is made. The bank is, in like 
manner, bound, and has similar recourse, in all cases where a check or 
draft has been raised, or where the date has been altered, with the view 
of accelerating its maturity. 

All the items which are received by the New York banks, and col- 
lected through the Clearing House of that city, are subject to reclama- 
tion from the banks paying such items in all cases of alteration of any 
character such as I have mentioned, and the liability continues for six 
years. 

Concerning out-of-town checks, drafts or notes, deposited for col- 
lection or credit, the law of New York State is, that a bank is liable not 
only for the fraud or negligence, but also for the solvency of the corre- 
spondent bank to which it transfers an item for collection, including any 
errors made by the notary of the correspondent bank as to charging prior 
parties upon the paper by due presentment, protest and notice. This 
responsibility covers not only the acts of the next bank to which the 
item is sent for collection, but also those of each succeeding bank or 
agent into whose possession the paper may pass. I am aware that the 
law is not uniform in all the States; and it may be that a bank would 
sometimes find itself under liability for the acts of its agents or sub- 
collecting agents in cases in which it had no recourse where its own corre- 
spondent was located. I state these facts, gentlemen, not with the view 
of communicating information, but that I may bring forcibly to your 
attention the great risks incurred. by banks in dealing even with honest 
men, and the vigilance they must constantly exercise to guard against 
fraud and loss by some of their many collecting agents and employes. 
It seems to me that we should see that our depositors and customers 
are made thoroughly conversant with the responsibilities we assume, 
and the duties we discharge for them and the general public. When 
this is accomplished we will have fewer unjust complaints concerning 
banks and banking interests. 

One of the first subjects which presents itself to the banker’s mind in 
ascertaining the value of a depositor’s account is that of country checks. 
1 am aware that this is a time-worn theme both in and out of bankers’ 
conventions, but it is my candid opinion that it has been treated here- 
tofore too much from a theoretic standpoint. Country checks are cer- 
tainly here to stay, and all practical bankers must cope with the question 

as it is—not as they would like to have it. So long as our out-of-town 
correspondents can induce their dealers to deposit money with them 
and send checks on their home bank to the neighboring cities in pay- 
ment of their debts, two purposes are served, viz.: The banks receive an 
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increased line of deposit during the time the checks are outstanding; and 
when returned they have an opportunity to charge for their collection. 
If all the merchants in the city of Baltimore, who sell merchandise 
throughout the country, would insist that payment be made by draft on 
Baltimore ; if the merchants of New York City would require the liqui- 
dation of all bills in New York exchange; and if a similar policy were 
to be pursued in other large centers, the whole country would be the 
ainer, as it would serve to place business upon a firmer and better foot- 
ing, and there would be floating in mid air fewer credits, more or less 
fictitious, consisting of country checks. Notwithstanding all these facts, 
however, it is useless to deny that the country check is a source of power 
to the large city banks. Cémpetition in banking circles is more keen 
now than ever before; and the officer who has this branch of his busi- 
ness well in hand can command accounts from certain sections of the 
country, because of the amount and volume of his out-of-tawn checks. 

This is no good reason, to my mind, why a bank’s customers should 
not in a majority of cases pay the cost of collection. Few depositors 
are aware that after a series of careful computations the average life of 
a country check has been estimated to be six days; and that the actual 
cost of collecting a miscellaneous lot of such checks, including time and 
exchange, is about % of I percent. Hence, when depositing these items 
with their bank (which nine times out of ten receives them as cash, 
giving immediate credit therefor, and thereby allowing them to draw 
against the same) customers very often compel the bank to handle them 
at a loss. 

For the purpose of ascertaining, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
the value of a depositor’s account, based upon the balance carried as 
well as the volume and amount of country checks deposited, one of our 
leading New York City banks has adopted the following method: 

Upon sheets ruled off into twelve columns, with a space at the top in 
which to write the name of the customer whose account is under con- 
sideration, are entered all checks as they are received over the counter 
or from country correspondents, who are requested to list their out-of- 
town checks upon separate letters, in order that they may be more 
easily transferred. The columns—three of which pertain to the items 
and nine to the cost of collection—are designated as follows, viz.: 
“Date,” “ Place Where Payable,” ‘“ Amount,” “Par,” “7 Days,” “3 
Days,” “ Days,” “ 1-20,” “ 1-10,” “ %,” “ ¥%,” and “ Special.” 

In the first column is entered the date on which each item is re- 
ceived; in the second, the place where payable; in the third, the 
amount; in that marked “ Par,” those items upon which there is no 
cost of collection either in time or exchange; in the columns designated 
“7 Days” and “ 3 Days,” those items which require the time denoted 
by their respective titles before returns are received ; while in the next 
succeeding column are placed the items requiring more or less time 
than that indicated by the two preceding ones; the four columns 
headed “ 1-20,” “ 1-10,” “ 4%” and “ &% ” show the actual cash cost for 
the exchange of the items listed therein, and in the last column are 
entered the items upon which the cost of collection differs from that 
of any of the foregoing. The results noted at the bottom of the sheet 
show the total number of items, and ‘the amount thereof, as well as the 
different rates covering the cost of collection. 

The sheets are continued to the end of each month. The average 
balance of the depositor’s account is then taken from the ledger, and 
from this rita = balance is deducted 25 per cent., which (under the 
operation of the National Bank Act) must be retained as reserve on all 
net deposits; from this net balance so ascertained must be taken the 
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average amount of country checks which have been outstanding during 
the month, this being arrived at by multiplying the amounts listed in 
the several columns covering the time cost by the different number of 
days as stated, adding the products thus obtained and dividing the sum 
total by the actual number of days inthe month. This process will de- 
termine the depositor’s actual working balance in the bank. 

Of course, in arriving at the value of a bank account, one should not 
take into consideration the amount of excess of reserve which a bank 
carries, for the reason that if you retain such excess it is not chargeable 
to the depositor; and it is not his fault, but that of the bank officers, 
and may be rendered advisable by the condition of the times, which ma 
be such that it would not be prudent to invest the money of the ban 
more closely. He should be credited with the full value of his account, 
the same as if the money were all in use with the exception of the 25 
per cent. reserve, less, also, of course, the average amount of the false 
credit produced by the country checks. We have now arrived at a basis 
upon which to compute the profit or loss on the account. 

marty well-regulated bank should have carefuily prparec by its dis- 
count department a weekly analysis of its loans and discounts and the 
different rates which they are earning, from which the average rate per 
month on all the loanable funds in the bank can be determined. The 
account should be credited with the interest at the average rate upon 
the actual working balance for the month, to which should be added all 
charges for exchange which the bank has made to its depositor during 
that time. The result will be the gross income upon the account 
for that period. From this amount should be deducted the actual cash 
which has been paid out for effecting the collection of country checks ; 
and if the account be an interest-bearing one, the interest allowed for 
the current month should also be taken from the gross income, you 
will then know whether the account is yielding a gross profit or a loss. 

We have now taken into consideration, in analyzing the account, all 
the cash factors which are possible, with the exception of the expenses, 
of rent, clerk hire, postage, etc. It is very difficult to arrive at a con- 
clusion which will even approximately apportion to any given account 
the amount, for instance, of the cashier’s salary with which it is charge- 
able. it seems to me that the only way by which one can arrive at the 
net profit to be derived from an account is to ascertain, first, the gross 
earnings of the bank for any given month; then, what the percentage 
of expenses for that period is to the gross earnings. As we have already 
calculated the gross profit on the account, we can deduct from such 
gross profit the proper proportion of expense with which it should be 
debited. The difference will show the net profit. 

I have endeavored briefly to show that it is possible to determine 
with reasonable accuracy the gross profit on every account in a bank, 
and experience has demonstrated that profits calculated year after year . 
on this are very close to the actual results. 


BANK CIRCULATION. 


The most important work of the convention- was the submission and 
discussion of a plan for securing ag ag to the eee circulation. A 
report on the subject was made by Mr. Charles C. Homer, president of 
the Second National Bank of Baltimore, in which he said : 

“The subject which we have determined to give the most prominent 
position in our deliberations at this session is one that has occupied the 
closest attention of the students of finance for many years, and which, 
from the occurrences of the past eighteen months, has forced itself upon 
every man and woman of our land. 
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“ The plan that we propose for the creation of a safe and elastic cur- 
rency is the outcome of the careful thought and practical experience of 
the observant business men of conservative Baltimore, as expressed 
through the members of the Baltimore Clearing House Association. 
After most deliberate conference our association has formulated a plan, 
which, it feels confident, will meet the requirements of the times. 

“It is not an individual idea or hobby, but it is a recommendation, 
which carries with it the unanimous indorsement of our entire clearing: 
house. I am not presenting solely my individual views upon this all- 
important subject, but am the chosen mouth-piece, the channel, through: 
which its solution, as unanimously recommended by our association, 
shall be conveyed throughout the land. 

“ We claim no novelty or originality for the plan which our clearing 
house association has delegated me to present to you, and which it 
hopes may meet with the approval and advocacy of yourselves and of 
our entire country. It is, to some extent, patchwork, into which con- 
servative Baltimore has woven what seemed to it to be the safest and 
most practical of the many suggestions of financiers upon this impor- 
tant subject. 

“In our investigations we have used as our search-light the require- 
ments of commerce, and have applied as a test the demands of our 
people. Having lived and prospered for thirty years under the in- 
fluence and blessing of the National banking system, which supplies 
every requirement except that of elasticity, we have aimed to outline 
an amendment which would not dwarf its good features, but which 
would supply the one ‘lacking ingredient’ to make it as perfect as lay 
within the limited power of human ingenuity and experience, and 
which would be so broad and so liberal as to invite all State banks 
to come within its fold. 

“We do not offer this plan as a completed amendment to the pres- 
ent law. but simply as the outline of desirable legislation, embodying 
the underlying principles necessary, in our judgment, for the creation 
of a safe and elastic currency. It is not our intention to disturb the 
existing modest bank circulation, if it shall be deemed to be to the best 
interest of the Government and the banks to continue the same for the 
present. 

“ Qur currency must be supplied by the banks, not by the Govern- 
ment. The latter notes only the condition of trade by the rise or fall 
of its revenue receipts. The banks are the arteries of commerce, feel- 
iny instantly the changes of commercial activity and intimately ac- 
quainted with its volume and requirements. The muffled sound 
of loading cotton in the South, the clattering rill of the grain bin in 
the West, the grinding noise of the steam shovel in Mesaba, are 
almost instantly converted into dollars at the financial centers of our 
country. 

“ Hence, our currency must be elastic, stretching out over the broad 
expanse of business activity, able to supply its fullest wants, and con- 
tracting again, as the strain of commercial vitality relaxes. It requires 
no demonstration or argument to prove that a flexible currency, re- 
sponsive to the demands of commerce, can never be obtained, so 
long as the institution issuing the same is required in advance to in- 
vest as much money or more in securities to be deposited as the circula- 
tion which it is allowed to issue upon the same, amounts to. To be 
elastic, it must be based upon credit, and the institution issuing the 
same must have for its sponsor the necessary Government regulations, 
supervision and examinations. 

“ By allowing the banks to issue circulation to the extent of 50 per 
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cent. of their paid-up, unimpaired capital, ample provision is made for 
the very fullest requirements of trade. The history of the State banks 
of our country furnishes convincing evidence of the correctness of our 
position. 

“To provide, however, for very extraordinary currency demands such 
as confronted us all in 1893, we propose to permit the issue of an ad- 
ditional 25 per cent., to be known as emergency circulation, subject to 
a severe tax. This tax, so large as to deprive circulation of profit, would 
prove a safeguard against constant expansion, and would cause the 
prompt retirement of circulation as. soon as the urgent necessity for its 
issue ceased. 

“Its mission would be similar, but of broader utility, to that of clear- 
ing-house loan certificates, which performed such effective service last 
year, and by whose use immeasurable losses and ruin were averted. 
The tax must be markedly severe, otherwise the banks in times of panic 
would find themselves in a helpless condition, having already exhausted 
the reserve forces supposed to have been provided for such emergencies. 

“ The redemption of all notes should be made by the Government, so 
that the noteholder would not have to wait one moment for the re- 
demption of any bill he might hold, nor be at a loss as to the place of 
its redemption, nor the certainty thereof. 

“Our currency must be safe. The ‘Guarantee Fund,’ as suggested by 
us, is more than ample to protect the noteholder as well as the Govern- 
ment from any possible loss. An interesting statement, prepared by 
our friend, the Hon. A. B. Hepbura, during his comptrollership, shows 
that if there had been no. bonds at all as security for circulation, the 
total loss to this fund, since the organization of the National bank 
system, would have been only $953,000.” 

The plan presented by us reads as follows: 

Outline of the proposed amendments to the National Banking Act, 
for the ~—_ of establishing a safe and elastic National currency: 

Sec. I. The provision of the National Banking Act, requiring the 
deposit of bonds to secure circulating notes hereafter issued, shall be 
repealed. 

Sec. Il. Allow the banks to issue circulating notes to the amount 
of 50 per centum of their paid-up, unimpaired capital, subject to a 
tax of one-half of one per centum per annum, upon the average amount 
of circulation outstanding for the year; and an additional circulation 
of 25 per centum of their paid-up, unimpaired capital, subject both to 


~ the tax of one-half of one per centum per annum and to an additional 


heavy tax per annum upon the average amount of such circulation out- 
standing for the year; said additional 25 per centum to be known as 
“Emergency Circulation.” — 

Sec. III. The tax of 1 per centum per annum upon the average . 
amount of circulation outstanding shall be paid to the Treasurer of the 
United States as a means of revenue, out of which the expenses of the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency, the printing of circulating 
notes, etc., shall be defrayed. 

The excess over one-half of one per centum of the tax imposed upon 
the “ Emergency Circulation ” shall be paid into the “ Guarantee Fund,” 
referred to in Sec. VI. 

The banks issuing circulation shall deposit and maintain 
with the Treasurer of the United States a “ Redemption Fund ” equal 
to 5 per centum of their average outstanding circulation, as provided 
for under the existing law. 

Sec. V. The redemption of the notes of all banks, solvent or insol- 
vent, to be made, as provided for by the existing law. 
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Sec. VI. Create a “Guarantee Fund” through the deposit by each 
bank of 2 per centum upon the amount of circulation received the first 
year. Thereafter impose a tax of one-half of one per centum upon the 
average amount of outstanding circulation, the same to be paid into 
this fund until it shall equal 5 per centum of the entire circulation out- 
standing, when the collection of such tax shall be suspended, to be re- 
sumed whenever the Comptroller of the Currency shall deem it neces- 
sary. The notes of insolvent banks shall be redeemed by the Treasurer 
of the United States out of the “Guarantee Fund, if it shall be suffi- 
cient, and if not sufficient, then out of any money in the Treasury, the 
same to be reimbursed to the Treasury out of the “ Guarantee Fund,” 
when replenished either from the assets of the failed banks or from the 
tax aforesaid. National Banking Associations, organized after this plan 
shall have gone into operation, may receive circulation from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, upon paying into the “ Guarantee Fund ” a sum 
bearing the ratio to the circulation applied for and allowed, and the 
“ Guarantee Fund” bears to the total circulation outstanding, and to be 
subject to the tax of one-half of one per centum per annum, as called for 
by the Treasurer of the United States for the creation and maintenance 
ofthis Fund. No association or individual shall have any claim upon any 
part of the money in said “ Guarantee Fund,” except for the redemption 
of the circulating notes of any insolvent National Banking Association. 
Any surplus or residue of said “ Guarantee Fund” which may be here- 
after ascertained or determined by law, shall inure to the benefit of the 
United States. 

Sec. VII. The Government shall have a prior lien upon the assets of 
each failed bank and upon the liability of shareholders, for the purpose 
of restoring the amount withdrawn from the “ Guarantee Fund” for 
the redemption of its circulation, not to exceed, however, the amount of 
failed bank’s outstanding circulation after deducting the sum to its credit 
in the “Redemption Fund” (Sec. IV.), already in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

Sec. VIII. Circulation can be retired by a bank at any time upon de- 
positing with the Treasurer of the United States lawful money in amount 
equal to the sum desired to be withdrawn, and, immediately upon such 
deposit, the tax indicated in Sections II., III. and VI., shall cease upon 
the circulation, so retired. 

Sec. 1X. In the event of the winding up of the business of a bank by 
reason of insolvency, or otherwise, the Treasurer of the United States, 
with the concurrence of the Comptroller of the Currency, may, on the 
application of the directors, or of the liquidator, receiver, assignee, or 
other official, and upon being satisfied that proper arrangements have 
been made for the payment of the notes of the bank and any tax due 
thereon, pay over to such directors, liquidator, receiver, assignee, or 
other proper official, the amount at the credit of the bank in the “ Re- 
demption Fund,” indicated in Sec. IV.. 

The President: The discussion wiJl now be opened by the Hon. A. 
B. Hepburn, ex-Comotroller of the Currency, and now the president of 
the Third National Bank of New York, whom I now have the pleasure 
of introducing to the convention. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF HON, A. B. HEPBURN. 


The underlying principles of the currency plan presented by the 
bankers of Baltimore are : 

First—A currency to serve public and private needs must be National, 
good throughout the nation. 
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. Second—A perfectly safe currency can be provided without stock or 
bonds as security. 

Third—No currency can be elastic that is secured by bonds, since the 
cost of the bonds exceeds the amount of currency that can issue. 

Fourth—The experience of the Dominion of Canada, the statistical 
history of the National banking system during a period of thirty-one 
years in this country, shows conclusively that the first lien upon a tailed 
bank’s assets, including stockholders’ liability, together with a moderate 
safety fund, affords ample protection to bill holders and the Government 
that guarantees such notes. 

Sound money advocates, relying upon the impregnability of their 
position, until aroused from their lethargy by the dangers that culmi- 
nated in the panic of 1893, were fora period of years quiescent. On the 
other hand, the champions ot silver, with mines to work and a com- 
modity to market, and the representatives of debtor communities, have 
sounded and resounded the demands of increasing trade and growing 
population for more money. They struck a responsive chord in the 
honest conviction of many, in the personal want of more, a personal 
want that somehow imagines that with a plethora of money more would 
fall to their portion, without pausing to reflect that none could fall to 
their portion except they have an equivalent to exchange in form of 
labor or property of some kind. 

The political action of both parties, expressed in party platform and 
statute law, representing not honest conviction but a desire to placate 
and capture the ‘more money” and the “silver” votes, is responsible 
for a conviction that has become ingrained in the minds of many, that 
there can be no increase in our circulating medium except it comes 
through some form of silver legislation. They say, “Opposed to free 
coinage? What are you going to do? Population and business are 
increasing, our currency should increase in thesame ratio. The Govern- 
ment should not issue more fiat money. State bank circulation is 
fraught with danger. National banks cannot supply currency because 
Government bonds as security are fast being retired. We must resort 
to silver as the only alternative.” 

The action of the bankers of Baltimore,so ably presented to this con- 
vention, and for which they deserve the thanks of the nation, is a com- 
plete answer to all this, and Mr. Chairman, it is a timely answer. With 
the Republicans of California and the Democrats of Ohio demanding 
free coinage of silver, at the ratio of sixteen to one, and varying shades 
of the same sentiment finding public and party expression in different 
localities, it is imperative that this convention of bankers formulate the 
dg upon which they believe the currency of the country should 

founded. 

We have now in use gold and silver certificates representing actual 
coin on deposit. We have greenbacks and certificates representing 
greenbacks on deposit. We havesilver warehouse receipts issued under 
act of July 14, 1890, in use as money, and also National bank notes. 
Gold certificates are like Bank of England notes, which, with the excep- 
tion of twenty million pounds, represent actual gold on deposit. Silver 
certificates are the paper proxy for so much coin in the vaults of the 
Treasury, and which, notwithstanding it was the “ dollar of our daddies,” 
could not be coaxed into circulation. The greenback is a non-interest 
bearing, forced loan of doubtful constitutionality, and could only be 
held legal as a war measure. The notes issued under the act of 18 
Sherman Law—were given in payment for a commodity which the Gov- 
ernment did not want, and for no,other purpose than to placate the 
silver interests and furnish a note to circulate as money. They are 
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better than the Bland dollar (act of February 28, 1878) because at the 
time of issue they represented a gold dollar’s worth of silver. The 
Bland dollar never did. 

In response to this demand for more money, which was supplied 
through silver legislation, we have coined since 1878 four hundred and 
twenty-five millions of silver dollars, which we have forced into circula- 
tion either directly or through their paper representatives, besides about 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars of Sherman notes, so called. 
The bullion value of that dollar to-day is $.4944. The severest reflection 
upon our silver coin is the fact that a counterfeiter can reproduce the 
genuine, both as to quality and intrinsic worth, as well as to form and 
design, so the Mint Bureau could not detect the difference, and still 
make more than 50 per cent. profit by so doing. The following table is 
instructive : . 


Total coinage of silver dollars under act of February 28, 1878............. $378, 166, 793 
Total cost of silver bullion used in such coinage........ este esspnscoouce 308,279,291 
SeiwaOrage OF APPATOME PTONE. 55s ccccccecececsubcsssseetcic tc decctese 69,887,531 
Bullion value of silver used in such coinage at present market price...... 186,207,289 
Difference between actual cost and bullion value at present market price.. 122,071,972 
Bullion purchased under act of July 14, 1890, COSt...........eeseeeeees e+ 155,931,002 
Market value of such bullion at present price..............-ccecssecccees 107,832,037 
Depreciation Of value if SOMO. oo ogc anc ccecccccdeseccicscedocssudiccede 098, 


(Mint Bureau, October 1, 1894.) 


From these statistics it appears that in addition to the more serious 
damage to general business and our credit as a nation, our silver legis- 
lation represents a loss to the people of this country from depreciation 
in value of $170,170,937. That round sum represents the price of our 
homage to silver. It is in sharp contrast with the $73,000,000 paid into 
the Treasury by National banks as a tax on circulation, and more than 
$700,000,000 as a tax upon deposits. 

Of all the time-worn fallacies, there is none more venerable or vulner- 
able than the omnipresent attempt to create wealth or pay debts by 
legislation. The alchemists of old who sought to turn other metals 
into gold, never paused to reflect that success in their efforts would 
make gold no more valuable than the baser metals thus subject to their 
power. The sense of commercial honor, from citizen up to the Govern- 
ment, which forbids the repudiation of one’s just obligations, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our present civilization. The free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of sixteen silver dollars to one gold dollar of present 
weight and fineness, means a dollar commercially worth less than fifty 
cents, but by the fiat of the Government made to pass for one hundred 
cents. It means that the seigniorage or apparent coinage profit, z. ¢., 
the difference between the cost of the silver bullion, in open market, and 
the face value of the money into which it is coined, shall hereafter inure 
to the benefit of individuals and not the Government. 

It means that an individual may take one hundred dollars’ worth of 
silver bullion to the mint, and, coinage free, obtain silver dollars with 
which to pay two hundred dollars’ worth of debt, and would thus mean 
the repudiation of 50 per cent. of existing indebtedness. The sagacious 
instinct of trade would correct such wrong, as to future contracts, by 
doubling the price of commodities. It means an inflation of prices 
without an increase of values. It means that the $600,000,000 of gold 
now in circulation would go to a premium, would cease to be money, 
would become a commodity simply, whether coined or uncoined. It 
means a contraction of our currency equal to the amount of gold which 
ceased to circulate as money. It means a general unsettling of values, 
the demoralization of business, a great injustice to present creditors. 
Just what the effect would be upon business interests for each business 
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to have one-half of its bills payable and one-half of its bills receivable 
virtually repudiated, is a matter for speculation, and I trust the good 
sense and honesty of the country will forever leave it in the realms of 
speculation. 

Both the Bland law and the Sherman law injected into circulation a 
fixed amount of money monthly, without regard to wants of commerce. 
However great the demands of trade, they could not increase such 
amount one jot or tittle. And since the Government can only put out 
money in payment of debt, or in exchange for value, this criticism of 
absolute want of elasticity must apply to any Governmental currency. 
It can never be responsive to the varying wants of commerce. The 
proper money function of the Government is set forth in the constitu- 
tion. It is given the power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, a power withheld from the States, and there I believe its func- 
tion of creating money should end. I believe that all paper money, 
under proper restrictions, should be issued by the banks. Thus, and 
thus only, can an elastic currency be obtained. Our present bank note 
currency possesses all the good qualities except elasticity. No currency 
secured by stock or bonds can possess that quality. Now, in order to 
issue $90,000 circulation, a bank must pay $114,000 for bonds, and 
deposit a redemption fund of $4,500. And instead of increasing their 
means for helping their customers and the public, by the transaction 
they lock up $19,500 and diminish their power to aid the public by that 
amount. 

All propositions for bond security contemplate maintaining the value 
of such at least 10 per cent. in excess of the currency issued, and the 
power of the bank taking out such circulation to aid the public is by 
such percentage diminished. A currency to be elastic must be issued 
against credit. Banks must have power thus tocreate money. In no 
other way can currency be elastic. In no other way can it meet the 
wants of commerce. From the very nature of things the Government 
cannot give such a currency. The banks can, and the banks only can 
with prudence and safety be allowed to do so. There is no more money 
in the country in 1894 than there was in 1893. Now money clogs the 
vaults of our banks and begs investment at a lower rate perannum than 
the premium offered, one year ago, for a single service. and which failed 
to lure it from hiding in safes and vaults. Any volume of currency may 
prove inadequate in a panic. Still, had the Canadian law obtained in 
this country in 1893, the National banks could, under its provisions, 
have added over $500,000,000 to the currency of the country, and with 
such a law a currency famine would hardly have been possible. 

An elastic currency is needed not alone in times of distrust, but in 
course of ordinary business. The harvesting of the cotton crop calls for 
an extraordinary amount of money in the cotton belt. Currency is 
brought from money centers to supply this need. Currency in that sec- 
tion is expanding. Under the system proposed by the Baltimore 
bankers the banks in the cotton region could largely supply this local 
demand and to such extent save the expense of expressing money from 
money centers. The cotton crop having been moved, the demand for 
money lessens, and by the inexorable law of supply and demand the 
currency contracts, flows back to money centers. 

The business of modern banking is done with other people’s money, 
the want of one section of the country or of one depositor being supplied 
from the surplus of another, and this expansion and contraction is going 
on all the time in different sections of the country. 

The proposed law outlined by the bankers of Baltimore follows closely 
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the Canadian law. The Canadian law embodies many good features 
from the National Bank Act and from the British and Scottish currency 
laws. It provides for the issuing of currency uo to the par of paid in, 
unimpaired capital. The Baltimore plan allows only 50 per cent., and 
in an emergency, 75 percent. The Canadian currency is redeemed out 
of a 5 per cent. guarantee fund contributed and maintained by the 
banks. The Government assumes no responsibility beyond the applica- “ 
tion of this guarantee fund. There has been no loss to bill holders 
and the law has given satisfaction. Canada has been peculiarly free 
from panics for many years, and has had no currency famine. Thus the 
principles of the bill before us are approved by actual experience. 

Now let us examine our own experience since the creation of the 
National banking system. I am indebted to Comptroller Eckels for the 
following figures : 





Average annual circulation of National banks, 1864 to 1894 ............ $282,801,252 
Outstanding circulation of failed National banks................26 seees 17,819,541 
Cost to the general Government on account of National banks 7 
as shown by the books of this office............2..e.eeeees $7,610, 169 
Additional estimated cost..... .......... ‘gubgaghasane: Abe wns 7:732;914 
$15,343,083 
Tae Of OF ¥ DOF COM, (OR SE YONI oo os cbivedcceeatescctcs fess veskwes $21,917,093 
TOs OF 1-5 OFS PEL Cont. TOE SE PONIG ens do ee Cdvwecébiseicdscrcovevess 17,533,.074 


In regard to which he says in reply to my letter: 
' “These figures verify your conclusions to the effect that a tax on 
outstanding circulation of one-fifth of one per cent. would have repaid 
the cost of the National banks to the general Government, and also 
that a tax of one-fourth of one per cent. would have redeemed the 
notes of all failed National banks—in fact, a tax of two-fifths of one 
per cent. would have been ample to meet both the cost of that system 
and the redemption of the notes of failed National banks.” 
(Signed) JAMES H. ECKELS, Comptroller. 
If an annual tax of two-fifths of one per cent. would suffice to defray 
all expense and redeem every note of every failed bank for the past 
thirty-one years, a 5 per cent. guarantee fund is certainly ample to pro- 
tect the Government against loss in guaranteeing the redemption of 
notes under the proposed law. But as further evidence let me read 
the following letter from Comptroller Eckels: 
September 27, 1894. 
“In turther answer to your letter of September 13, you are respect- 
fully advised that the loss to the general Government on account of 
circulation of failed National banks, up to January 1, 1894, had there 
been no bond deposit, would have been $1,139,253. Of this amount 
$958,247 — the loss by banks whose trusts are still open and 
may pay further dividends, thus reducing the amount last named. 
The tables showing the full amount of dividends paid by all failed 
National banks, are not yet completed, but an examination of the ac- 
counts of each trust develops the fact that there would have been ‘no 
loss on circulation other than above indicated. This statement applies 
to all failures down to January 1, 1894.” 
(Signed) JAMES H. ECKELS, Comptroller. 
Under present laws the Government is bound to redeem all notes of 
all failed banks, and is given a prior lien upon the assets of the failed 
banks to reimburse such payment. With this law in force and without 
bonds to secure circulation, the Government would, during this thirty- 
one years, have lost not exceeding $1,139,253. An annual tax of three- 
hundredths of one per cent., upon circulation, would have covered this 
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loss. Surely,a 5 per cent. guarantee fund will make the notes proposed 
in this plan perfectly secure. 

The experience of thirty-one years of our nation’s history, years 
replete with many periods of depression, yet, withal, characterized by 
marvelous growth in population and unprecedented commercial and 
financial development—certainly constitutes a safe criterion upon which 
to base legislation for the future. The experience of other nations 
as well as our own demonstrates the safety, the wisdom, the necessity 
of a currency based upon the principles embodied in the proposed 

lan. 
i Under present laws State banks may be converted into National 
banks, by conforming to the requirements of the National Bank Act, in 
any State of the Union, and, per contra, any National bank may change 
to the State system. It is of no consequence from what authority a 
bank receives its charter. It is of the first importance under what by- 
laws and statute laws it conducts its business. And, in respect to the 

roposed circulation, there can be no objection to a State bank receiv- 
ing circulation, providing, as a condition precedent, they are required to 
submit to examinations by the Comptroller of the Currency, make the 
five reports required, annually, by him of National banks, keep the same 
reserves, have the double liability of stockholders, submit to all super- 
visory regulations, and conform to all requirements so as to place the 
circulation issued to State banks exactly on a par, with respect to safe- 
guards and security, with circulation issued to National banks. It were 
better for them to change into the National system, say you, I think 
so, but I can see no objection to their receiving circulation, providing 
that circulation be made National, and possesses all the safeguards of 
National bank currency. The dual supervision could do no harm, and 
might be productive of good results. The value of a currency depends 
upon the area, or extent of commercial territory, in which it will be 
accepted in satisfaction of debt. Confine its power to a single State 
and you depreciate its value. The danger that a single State may ex- 
ploit unsafe currency will compel the scrutiny of all, and will police our 
country with money-changers, and handicap individuals and commerce 
with a wholly unnecessary embarrassment. It is not enough that a bill 
be good within the State and sure of redemption—it must be current 
throughout the nation. 

The business of banking consists in swapping a well-known credit for 
a less-known credit. If the well-known credit be a check or draft, it is 
used for a special purpose and within business circles. If the well- 
known credit be in form and semblance of money, a United States cit- 
izen is entitled to have it good, as money, throughout the United 
States. 

History and éxperience point the wisdom of a National currency 
under National control. Neither reason nor experience, nor conven- 
ience, nor public good would justify the creation of local currency. 
Let us examine the application of this proposed law. There were $346.- 
681,016 of greenbacks and $151,609,267 of Treasury notes (Sherman law) 
and $207,564,458 of National bank notes in circulation and in the Treasury 
on October Ist; total $705,854,741. _The National banks have 1n round 
numbers $700,000,000 capital. Hence, under the proposed law, allowing 
circulation equal to fifty per cent. of capital, the banks could, and un- 
doubtedly would, take out $350,000,000 of circulation, an increase of 
$150,000,000 over the présent amount. The incorporated State banks 
have $250,000,000 capital ; and should they, by conversion to the National 
system or otherwise, take out circulation, it would add $125,000,000 
more. Certainly sufficient for immediate wants, and, being elastic, 
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there is no danger of plethora, as it would flow back to the bank of issue 
whenever redundant. 
Should Congress provide at any time for the retirement of the green- 
backs or Treasury notes, contraction may be prevented by increasing the 
percentage of bank note circulation. All experience and all statistics 
prove a currency issue equal to par of unimpaired capital is absolutely 


e. 

By means of extensive correspondence with every considerable place 
in the country, I obtained statistics which justified the estimate, that 
during the currency famine of 1893 there was issued, in clearing house 
certificates to be used in settling balances, certified checks, certificates 
of deposit and cashier’s checks, in round amounts, intended to pass as 
— due bills from manufacturers and other employers of labor; 
and also clearing house certificates in round amounts (in instances as 
small as twenty-five cents), all designed to perform the function of 
money, to the amount of $100,000,000, They were issued against credit, 
and circulated as money upon the credit of the party issuing the same. 
In other words, the want of elasticity in our currency system was thus 
partially supplied. The Government was powerless to afford relief. 
Its currency was as unresponsive to the wants of trade as the pyramid 
of Cheops. Some banks borrowed United States bonds from savings 
banks and other institutions, and took out circulation; but no bank 
could buy bonds and take out circulation without aggravating instead 
of relieving the money stringency. 

We want legislation that will enable the banks to do, under proper 
restrictions and wholesome safeguards, what: private firms and manu- 
facturing corporations did do without restriction, except the possible 
liability to the ten per cent. tax. The issuing of currency is a banking 
prerogative, and the interests of the public demand legislation that will 
enable the banks to afford such relief when necessary. 

This reasoning brings us to the conclusion that our currency should 
be based ig oe the principles which underlie the plan proposed by the 
bankers of Baltimore, and I trust the convention will go on record as 
indorsing the same. : 

And for the purpose, Mr. President, of bringing this matter properly 
before the convention, I now move that as a convention we indorse the 
principle that underlies this proposed plan, and recommend legislation 
along the lines therein laid down. . 

Mr. Tracy: I second the motion. 

The President: Gentlemen, are you ready for the question? All in 
favor of the motion will say aye; opposed, no. Carried. 

Other ager were read by Mr. Herman Justi, president of the First 
National Bank of Louisville, Ky., on “Obstacles in the Way of 
Wise Financial Legislation,” and by Mr. Thomas B. Paton, on “ The 
Varying State Laws Governing Commercial Paper.” The convention 
was also addressed by Hon. James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Alter the transaction of other business the convention elected the 
following officers : : 

President—J. J. P. Odell, president of the Union National Bank of 


Chicago. 
First Vice-President—J. C. Neely, cashier Merchants’ National Bank 


of Chicago. : 
Executive Council—Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland ; Soi dewpad™ Ny 
. W. 


Nashville ; Thomas P. Beall, Boston; Henry W. Yates, Omaha; 


Wheeler, Seattle; J. Edward Simmons, New York; W. C. Cornwell, . 


Buffalo. 
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Vice-Presidents—One from each State and Territory : ms 


Alabama—E. B. Young. Montana—C..:K. Cole. 
Arizona—M. T. Murphy. Nebraska—-N. S. Harwood. 
Arkansas—Jacob Trebe. Nevada—R. S. Osborne. 
California—S. G. Murphy. New Hampshire—O. C. Hatch. 
Colorado—G. E. Roslyne. New Jersey—E. M. Douglas. 

~ Connecticut— F. N. Benham. New Mexico—R. J.. Hellen. 
Delaware—G. B. Winchester. New York—H. C. Brewster. 
Dist. of Columbia—G. C. Henning. North Carolina—A. G. Brinzer. 
Florida—Byron H. Barnett. North Dakota—S. S. Lamb. 
Georgia— Robert J. Lowry. Ohio—Robert McCurdy. 
Idaho—C. Bunting. Oklahoma—J. W. McNeal. 
Illinois—M. T. Blount. Oregon—J. J. Valentine. 


Indian Territory-—C. L. Anderson. Pennsylvania—Conraa B. Day. 
Indiana—James H. De Hority. Rhode Island—J. W. Valentine. 


Iowa—W. E. Coffin. South Carolina—Andrew Simpson. 
Kansas—Leigh Clarke. South Dakota—William Van Ness. 
Kentucky—John H. Leathers. Tennessee—]J. A. Ormsburg. 
Louisiana— James H. Hayden. Texas—M. T. Jones. 
Maine—Edward Stetson. Utah—H. S. Young. 


Maryland—Charles C. Homer. Vermont—E. S. Smith. 
Massachusetts—B. B. Hallett. Virginia—John S. Elliott. 


Michigan—A. B. Robinson. Washington—Henry Oliver. 
Minnesota—A. C. Anderson. West Virginia—Jacob S. Jameson. 
Mississippi—M. R. Britton. Wisconsin—Charles Best. 
Missouri—D. V. Rieger. - Wyoming—H. G. Hay. 


The next convention will probably be held at Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the convention in Saratoga it was proposed that secondary organi- 
zations, to be known as “groups,” should be formed throughout the 
State. These groups were to be composed of banks within convenient 
distances, and were arranged as follows: Group No. 1 in Buffalo, Group 
No. 2 in Rochester, Group No. 3 in Elmira, Group No. 4 in Syracuse, 
Group No. 5 in Utica, Group No. 6 in Albany, Group No. 7 (comprising 
all the banks in Westchester County, Putnam, Rockland and Dutchess 
counties) in this city, at the Lincoln National Bank, and Group No. 8 in 
Brooklyn. 

The New York Group, No. 9, embraces banks in New York and Rich- 
mond counties. Representatives of these banks held a meeting at the 
Clearing House recently, and out of ninety-six banks entitled to join 
the movement in the two counties, nearly eighty of them have availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

Mr. James M. Donald, cashier of the Hanover National Bank, was 
chosen permanent chairman, and Stuart G. Nelson, vice-president of 
the Seaboard National Bank, became secretary. The organization was 
completed by the appointment of the following committees, to serve 
throughout the present year : , 

Executive Committee—James M. Donald, R. L. Edward, president 
Bank of the State of New York; Joseph C. Hendrix, president National 
Union Bank ; Thomas L. James, president Lincoln National Bank; 
William P. St. John, president Mercantile National Bank. 

Arbitration Committee—James M. Donald, Theodore Rogers, presi- 
es Bank of the Metropolis ; A. B. Hepburn, president Third National 

nk. 
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Committee on Uniform Action—Joseph C. Hendrix, George D. 
Meeker, cashier National City Bank; Joseph S.. Case, cashier Second 
National Bank. 

Reception Committee—William P. St. John, president Mercantile 
National Bank; John T. Mills, Jr., cashier Chase National Bank ; James 
Christie, cashier Liberty National Bank. 

Committee on Protection Against Crime—R. L. Edwards, Wm. A. 
Nash, president Corn Exchange Bank; William H. Perkins, president 
Bank of America. 

Committee on Press and Publication—Thomas L. James, William 
Milne, cashier People’s Bank; H. P. Doremus, cashier Chatham 
National Bank. | 

In order to give practical bearing to the plan at the beginning, ques- 
tions for discussion were suggested. One of them touched the impor- 
tance of requiring uniform statements from customers of banks. Another 
question related to methods to. be pursued by the organization to pre- 
vent crime against its members. hen these subjects had been fully 
presented they were referred to committees, which will report upon 
them with the view of the adoption of satisfactory plans at the next 
meeting. 

. THE BROOKLYN AND LONG ISLAND GROUP. 

Group No. 8 was organized in Brooklyn and Mr. John G. Jenkins, 
president First National Bank, was chosen president, Chas. A Sackett, 
secretary, and James A. Brush, treasurer. The appointment of com- 
mittees was left to the president, who was to notify the members of the 
group of his action later. 

The organization of a local clearing house was another matter men- 
tioned for future consideration. The object was to facilitate the collec- 
tion of checks. One member, from the Sag Harbor Bank, explained 
that it often required over a week to collect a check. To illustrate, he 
said: ‘A customer of my bank deposits with us a check on a Wood- 
haven bank, for instance. We send that check to our correspondent in 
New York ; that. bank sends the check to its correspondent in Brook- 
lyn, which bank sends it to some banking institution out on the island, 
by which bank the collection is made. week has elapsed before the 
return is made to us.” It was decided to authorize the president to 
appoint a special committee of five, of which four members should rep- 
resent out-of-town banks, to consider this question and report a plan to 
obviate the delay. 


BUFFALO BANKERS FORM A COUNCIL. 


Council No. 1 of the State Bankers’ Association met at Buffalo, and 
effected an organization by the election of A. D. Bissell, vice-president 
People’s Bank, Buffalo, as permanent chairman, and John A. Kennedy, 
cashier Niagara Bank, Buffalo, seccetary and treasurer. Council No. 1 
is composed of the bankers in the counties of Erie, Chautauqua, Cat- 
taraugus, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans and Wyoming. There are 71 
banks in this council, and the central see of meeting is Buffalo. 
Hereafter the council will meet on the third Saturday of September, 
December, March and June. The chief objects of the organization are 
to promote the general welfare of banks and banking institutions, to 
secure uniformity of action in this State, and to protect banks from loss 
by crime. 

GROUP NO. 2 OF ROCHESTER. 

The first meeting of Group No. 2 was held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rochester. abiagy bir were present representing banks in Avon, 
Canandaigua, Dundee, Geneva, Honeoye Falls, Lima, Mount Morris, 
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Newark, Penn Yan (all three banks), Seneca Falls, Victor and Waterloo. 
Officers were elected as follows: Chairman, W. J. Ashley, vice-president 
Merchants’ Bank, Rochester; Secretary, W. G. Mitchell, cashier Bank 
of Monroe, Rochester. : 

Executive Committee—H. B. Hathaway, president Flour City Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester; P. T. Sexton, president First National Bank, 
Palmyra; H. Struble, president Yates County National Bank, Penn 
Yan; T. F. Olmsted, cashier Genesee Valley National Bank, Genesee ; 
W. J. Ashley, vice-president Merchants’ Bank, Rochester. 

ommittee to Report on Plan for Uniform Statements from Bank 
Customers—H. Struble, president Yates County National Bank, Penn 
Yan; F. H. Hamlin, president Canandaigua National Bank; N. H. 
Becker, cashier National Exchange Bank, Seneca Falls; A. M. Holden, 
Honeoye Falls; C. H. Palmer, assistant cashier Traders’ National 
Bank, Rochester. 
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A PLAN FOR AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


Experience of the present day demonstrates beyond controversy that 


no currency can be elastic that is based upon stock or bonds as security. : 


If a bank is compelled to invest as much or more money, in the purchase 
of securities as a basis for circulating notes, as the notes it in turn is 
authorized to issue, their power to relieve the community by issuing bank 
notes is destroyed. Such a currency does not possess and never can 
ssess elasticity. For instance, a National bank in order to issue 
ooo circulation first purchases $100,000 United States 4 per cent. 
bonds at 114 in ordertosecurethesamé. It is also required to keep 5 per 
cent., or $4,500, on deposit with the United States Treasurer as a redemp- 
tion fund. Hence, by investing $114,000 in bonds and depositing $4,500 
with the Treasurer, they are able to put in the hands of the public $90,c0o 
circulation. Instead of relieving a money stringency they actually 
aggravate it. The present National currency system was devised during 
the war for the purpose of supplying the fiscal needs of the Government, 
in the great trial to which it was subjected. It was designed to provide 
for the Government a market for its bonds, and the large profits then 
existing upon circulation necessarily made the National banks the great- 
est purchasers of the Government securities. With bonds at that time 
being constantlv issued and selling in the vicinity of par, the currency 
supply was ample. As the bonds used as a basis increased, the currency 
increased, but with the tide turned, and the interest-bearing indebted- 
ness reduced from $2,833,033,315, August 31, 1865, to $635,042,520 at the 
present time, all these restrictions thrown about circulation are still 
retained. The Government no longer needs to coerce purchasers of its 
bonds. The people do need an elastic currency that shall increase in 
volume responsive to the demands of trade, and flow back into the 
vaults of the banks —s the same as the demand for money relaxes. 
Over 90 per cent. of the business transactions are represented by 
checks or drafts, some form of credit as substitutes for money, and our 
present currency system gets its only elasticity by being thus supple- 


mented. But when credit is withheld, elasticity ceases, and a currency . 


famine ensues. This was demonstrated in the panic of last year. The 
currency famine induced banks to issue certified checks in round sums, 
which passed from hand to. hand as money. Even manufacturing con- 
cerns did the same thing, demonstrating that in order to respond to the 
increased demands of trade, banks should be allowed to create money 
—issuing notes against credit. The National Bank Act should be so 
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amended as to do away with the requirement of United States bonds, or 
any other security as a basis for circulation. That this can be done with 
entire safety to the bill holder and the community, as a whole, is easily 
demonstrated by the history of the National banking system. The 
entire cost to the general Government on account of the National bank- 
ing system up to October 1, 1892, was $14,535,000. An annual tax of 
one-fifth of 1 per cent. on the outstanding circulation would have repaid 
this cost. The total issue of National bank notes outstanding at the 
date of the failure of the 181 National banks that had tailed prior to 
November 1, 1892, was $16,840,850. An annual tax of one-fourth of 1 
per cent. would have redeemed all these notes. Had there been no 
bonds required, as security, during all this period, and the Government 
been required to redeem the notes of all failed banks immediately after 
such failure, and been given a prior lien upon the assets of such failed 
banks in order to recover itself for the money advanced in redeeming 
such notes, the entire loss, during this period of thirty years, would have 
been $953,667. An annual tax of less than one-sixtieth of 1 per cent. 
would have made good this loss tothe Government. Having done away 
with the bonds as security for circulation, each bank should be required 
to keep on deposit with the United States Treasurer an amount of 
money equal to 24 per cent. of its outstanding circulation for the year. 
This to be known as a safety fund, and out of this fund the notes of all 
failed banks to be redeemed, the fund to be restored by means of the 
Government’s prior lien upon the assets of the bank, including stock- 
holders’ liability. In case, through this prior lien, the Government is 
unable to fully restore to this redemption fund the whole amount ad- 
vanced, then such deficit to be charged against the general fund and the 
loss borne by the banks fro rata. 3 : 

The experience of the National banking system for thirty years ought 
to be and is a good criterion by which to judge and test a proposed law. 
The above statistics show conclusively that such a currency would be 
absolutely safe and would be so regarded by the public. Safe, because 
this fund thus provided and maintained would be constantly available 
out of which to redeem the notes of the failed banks. Whatever loss 
the banks should thus sustain would be recompensed by their profits in 
taking out circulation. All this should be in addition to the revenue 
tax of one-half of 1 per cent. which they are now required to pay to the 
Government for the privilege of issuing circulation. Banks should be 
allowed to issue circulation to the amount of 75 per cent., or par, of 
their paid-up, unimpaired capital, as determined and certified by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Any bank going into voluntary liquida- 
tion, or desiring to retire its circulation, should be permitted to withdraw 
its proportion of such a safety fund. : 

I believe the Government ought to confine itself to the coinage of 
gold and silver, and that the paper money should be furnished by the 
banks. Greenbacks are a forced loan, a non-interest bearing debt, and 
it is fair to presume that the United States, like all other debtors, will 
eventually pay off. The coin notes issued under the act of 1890 are sup- 
posed to be redeemed eventually by the silver for which they were 
exchanged. We have now existing five different kinds of paper money 
—gold certificates, silver certificates, Treasury notes, under the act of 
the 1890, greenbacks (so-called) and National bank notes, these in addi- 
tion to gold and silver coin. The Government should coin money, and 
the banking institutions of the country should furnish the paper money. 
The Government would then be free from all present embarrassment on 
account of maintaining a proper reserve to protect its outstanding paper 
money. We should have but one kind of paper money, uniform in its 
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character and equally good in all — of the nation. This proposed 
law is no experiment ; it is practically the Canadian law of to-day, which: 
copied the valuable features of the National Bank Act and also the 
Scottish and British currency laws. With such a law the currency 
famine of last year would have been impossible. 

This general subject is the one I should have discussed if it were pos- 
sible for me to be present at your convention. I trust the matter will be 
called prominently to the attention of your convention, and would be 
very much gratified indeed if they could adopt resolutions in substantial 
accord with the proposed action of the American Bankers’ Association. 
I shall take pleasure in sending you, as soon as formulated definitely, a 
syllabus of the proposed scheme. Pardon me for addressing you thus 
at length ; my interest in this matter be my excuse.—Le/ter of Hon. A. 
B. Hepburn, President of the Third National Bank of New York, to the 
Nebraska Bankers’ Association. 

[An outline of the proposed amendment to the National Banking Act, 
for the purpose of establishing a safe and elastic National currency will 
be ese under the account of the American Bankers’ Association con- 
vention. 





DISCUSSION OF MR. HEPBURN’S PLAN. 


A committee composed of the following gentlemen was appointed to 
consider the Hepburn scheme and report to the convention: Messrs. 
N.S. Harwood, Lincoln, Neb.; Henry W. Yates, Omaha, and Edward 
Updike, of Harvard, Neb., all of the executive council; William Wallace, 
Omaha, Neb.; F. M. Rublee, Broken Bow, Neb., and Geo. E. Cheney, 
Creighton, Neb. : 

The committee reported as follows. By Mr. N.S. Harwood, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Lincoln, Neb. : 

Mr. President—At the request of the committee appointed to consider 
the Hepburn scheme, it has decided that this convention has not the 
time to devote to this question to enable it to say definitely that it ap- 
proves exactly of the scheme, therefore, I have prepared and the com- 
mittee has authorized me to introduce the following resolution, and the 
committee moves its adoption : | 

“ That we are in favor ot such amendments of the National banking 
law as will retire the United States bonds as a basis for circulation and 
the substitution therefor of some plan, which while preserving all of the 
present law safeguards will afford an opportunity for legitimate expan- 
sion to meet the exigencies and emergencies of business, and we hail 
with greatest satisfaction the prospect that some plan of this character 
will be matured and presented to Congress for consideration of the 
American Bankers’ Association soon to assemble in convention at 
Baltimore.” 

By the President : Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution and a 
motion for its adoption ; are there any remarks ; do you wish to discuss 
the subject ? 

By Mr. I. M. Raymond, of the American Exchange Bank, Lincoln. 
Mr. President: I do not wish this association to go on record as being 
in favor of aboiishing our National banking system, and I wish to be 
counted as being against retiring United States bonds as a basis for cir- 
culation, and following a will-o’-the-wisp theory. I move this matter 
be postponed, as I do not think we are ready to take up a question of 
such importance at this time. I would like to see the question deferred, 


for a time at least. 
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By Mr. N.S. Harwood. Mr. President: This is a scheme that has 
been suggested by a man who made a very able Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency ; this is not a scheme to do away with the National banking 
system, but simply surround it with some measures which time and ex- 
perience have shown are necessary to protect it. The same plan was 
adopted as a war pang £ not for the purpose of establishing banks ; 
not for the purpose of a scheme for banking as the only scheme, but to 
afford material for the purchase of specific bonds. Under the present 
system, in order to start a National bank of $100,000 capital, we have 
first got to pay out $114,000 for our bonds, which each year become less 
valuable. After depositing with the United States Treasurer 5 per cent. 
of $4,500 we are able to put in the hands of the public $85,500 of our 
$90,000 circulation. There is no way to increase our currency so as to 
increase the circulating fund. In other words you have to pay out more 
than you get back each time. You pay out your money to increase your 
circulation. We have lived for more than thirty years under the 
National banking system ; we know what it costs; we know what the 


loss is. Mr. Hepburn has shown us that during the whole experience of . 


the National banking system the total loss to the Government is but 
$16,000,000, and there has been taken from the National banks alone as 
a tax on their circulation $72,000,000, Will not thisamount compensate 
the United States Government for all the loss it has been to by reason 
of the failure of banks? This scheme is based upon a guarantee fund, 
which will make the currency holder and the holder of bills absolutely 
safe. The Government still redeems the bills as it has heretofore; it is 


rfectly safe in doing this because it pays it out of the guarantee fund. 


he country needs more currency; and instead of giving all our money 
for Government bonds and getting back less than we had before, we get 
25 per cent. additional as an emergency currency. Now here is a plan 
which will create legal tender notes or actual currency to meet chiens 
emergencies. After these years of experience, and after the panic is 
over, cannot we, or ought we not, adopt a currency which will meet the 
needs of the necessary business? People feel at times that they are 


pinched for money with which to transact the necessary business of the ~ 


country. Every fall we are hampered for currency, therefore I think we 
might be permitted to issue emergency currency that would meet all 
demands. I believe in the National banking system toa certain extent ; 
it has its imperfections and is not equal to cope with an emergency, and 
I hope this convention will take some action tending to bring about 
a change, a change that would bring about a safe and more elastic 
currency. 

By Mr. Henry W. Yates, president Nebraska National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. President: I agree with Mr. Harwood in one respect. I 
believe that a circulation based on the Government funds has outlived 
its usefulness, and the time has come to dispense with it. A system of 
circulation such as we have is not what is wanted, yet I do not believe 
the Government should redeem any notes except those issued by itself. 


Under the plan submitted by Mr. Hepburn, the notes must be redeemed © 


by the Government, just as it now redeems National bank notes. This 
makes the currency absolutely safe, as it ought to be, but this is accom- 
plished by the Government's guarantee, and | do not believe Congress 
will ever pass a bill granting such privileges to private corporations. If 
it redeems any notes, it must be those only issued by itself. 

Mr. I. M. Raymond—It occurs to me that a system of currency and 
banking, such as is followed to-day, is a good system. It has carried us 
through one of the aap panics that has ever existed in these United 
States, and it proved to be good in that trying time. It has been a good 
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system in times of war, and it has been a good system in times of peace. 
The National bank currency of America stood well during the panics of 
1873 and 1893. No holder of a National bank note has ever questioned 
its solvency or intrinsic value. I say the National banking system has 
been the standard of these United States ever since its adoption, and I 
wouiu hesitate a moment before making a change. I am not in favor of 
surrendering the National banking system of currency-and taking up a 
system of [.O. U’s. I think this is a question to which we should give 
mature deliberation and not pass uponitsuddenly. I think the National 
Banking Act should be amended, but the main features should be main- 
tained. There is no currency too good for the people to hold; they 
should never be permitted to lose one cent on the currency of this 
country. Can we issue a currency which is any better than Government 
bonds? I think every one in this room will, or ought to agree with 
me, that they are the best thing possible that can be used as the basis 
fora circulating medium. [f it is good to-day, why do we want a change P 
The National banks are making lots of money out of it, why do they 
want a change ? 

vd Mr. Harwood—Do you know of any that are making money ? 

r. Raymond—Yes, sir ; lots of them. If there were no money being 
made, there would soon be a change; they would not stand it long, but 
would go into some other system. I know there are certain parties who 
have always opposed the National banking system of the United States. 
I think the National Banking Act ought to be amended. In the first 
place, a National bank should have the privilege of issuing to the par 
value of the bonds it purchases. There should be a National bond 
created for National banks as a National circulation. If you wish to 
base your banking system and circulation on credit, I know of no other 
institution that has a better credit than the Government of the United 
States, and if the circulation is absolutely guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, we have a currency that will always go at par. 
Instead of doing away with the National banking system, I would prefer 
to see all banks made National banks, and allow the small banks the 
privilege of working under the National banks. I say, of all schemes 
that would be detrimental to the National banks, would be an elastic, 
or expansive, currency. We want the present currency, no matter 
whether panics overtake us or not. It is a want of confidence in the 
banks and not the present system of currency which brings about 
disaster to the banking institutions of this country. I believe it would 
be well to tax National banks to protect depositors, but I am not in 
favor of doing away with the main features of the National banking 
system as it stands to-day. 

By Mr. Wm. Wallace, cashier Omaha National Bank. Mr. President: 
I am positive that Mr. Raymond's system would drive all National 
banks out of business, while Mr. Hepburn’s scheme only purposes to 
expand the circulation. This resolution does not indorse the Hepburn 
proposition at all, but favors certain amendments to the National bank- 
ing law, and I sincerely hope this convention will adopt it. 

Mr. Raymond—Now, if we can so amend tothe National Banking Act 
so that we can withdraw our circulation, I should want to do it and 
keep it withdrawn. Our currency is based on something good—it is 
something that everyone will take. As I have stated before, I would be 
willing to indorse a resolution for the amendment of the National Bank- 
ing Act, but I am not in favor of retiring Government bonds as a basis 
for circulation, and destroying our present banking system. 

Mr. Harwood—It is evident that Mr. Raymond does understand this 
resolution ; nothing is said in it with regard to wiping out the National 
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banks—simply creating another guarantee for the circulation; just as 
effectual ; just as competent as the Government. There was one great 
trouble with the National bank system, it was absolutely made so bur- 
densome that the banks cut down their circulation and lost money ; it 
is expensive and there is no profit in it. I believe every National bank 


would go out of business to-day if it were not for the fact that the words ~ 


“‘ National Bank ” have some prestige, and should they all go out of busi- 
ness, others would come in and star: National banks to gain prestige. 
No; this resolution does not adopt, as Mr. Wallace has said, the He 
burn plan, or any specific plan, but it is simply putting ourselves in 
accord with what we believe would be a much better plan. 

Mr. M. T. Barlow—I would like to indorse what Mr. Raymond has 
said in regard to the National Banking Act, in some particulars; I 
think it would be rather hurrying matters to so suddenly wish to discard 
a system which has served us well for so many years. I think if we could 
get the National Banking Act amended, permitting us to issue currency 
to the face value of bonds deposited, we would all betaking out currency. 
I am opposed to any change that will abolish Government bonds as the 
security deposited for National bank circulation. We can now deposit 
bonds and get extra circulation when necessity requires; at least, it was 
done in 1893. The trouble is not with our system of currency, for it is 
a safe one. Let us not recommend that it be abolished, but amended. 
I would not like to see 3.000 bankers taking out currency without they 
are willing to put up something for it. I am pretty well satisfied with 
the currency as it now stands. 

Mr. Wm. Wallace—Mr. Barlow must not forget that 1907 is not far 
distant, and in 1907 our bonds that are issued will be taken care of. 

Mr. Barlow—I have had my eye on 1907, and I know about how far it 
is away. We have a number of bridges to cross before we get to 1907, 
and I think we should wait for another convention or two and allow 
ourselves a little time to think over this proposition before recommend- 
ing radical changes. 

r. Raymond—I do not for a moment suppose that the Government 
in 1907 will be in shape to pay off its bonded indebtedness. I would 
like to see the National Banking Act amended, but I do not wish to 
support an amendment that will practically destroy our National bank- 
ing system and our present currency. 

Mr. Harwood—It does not do anything of the kind whatever; it 
simply withdraws the currency in circulation and substitutes some other 
plan, which, while preserving a!i the present safeguards, will give oppor- 
tunity for an expansive currency. 

C. C. McNish—As I understand it, this resolution is based on a prop- 
osition to retire the principle «i issuing currency on United States 
bonds, and proposes to substitute something which will take the place 
of them. Now, we have lived under the present system for thirty years 
and it has stood well, and as far as the National banks are concerned, I 
think they are able to exist and make money and pay their dividends, 
if not, they can go out of business and incorporate under the State laws. 
Now, according to this resolution, you will go to work and destroy a 
circulation based upon Government bonds and substitute something 
else ; what are you going to do? Mr. Harwood says the Government 
will guarantee these notes and redeem them; Mr. Yates believes differ- 
ently ; it seems to me that it would be foolish to adopt such a resolution 
at this time. 

Mr. F. M. MeGiverin—-I think some of the gentlemen did not hear 
the Hepburn bill read or they would not think as they do. 

Mr. Yates—1 rise to a point of order. The Hepburn bill is not in this 
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controversy, and Mr. McNish is mistaken in saying that the committee 
reported in favor of the plan, and notwithstanding this fact Mr. Har- 
wood and myself differ concerning its operation. If the committee had 
concluded to report in favor of that plan, it would have so reported, 
but as a fact it compromised differences by the resolution offered which 
‘ neither approves nor disapproves of the Hepburn plan, but simply 
decides upon certain agreed. facts and the necessity of formulating some 
plan of currency, if we are to have any at all, and expresses the hope 
that some such plan will be matured and presented for the consideration 
of the American Bankers’ Association soon to assemble in Baltimore. 
The Chairman—The reading of the Hepburn plan does not seem to 
be required under the resolution. 
The resolution was finally adopted. 
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BANK RESERVES. 


In the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1893, he refers to 
this subject as follows: “ Not less attention has been attracted during 
the present year to the subject of lawful money reserve to be held bv 
the banks than to that of Clearing House loan certificates, and the dis- 
cussion provoked has been as widespread. The evident theory of the 
law is that a bank shall always have on hand such an amount of lawful 
money as will enable it, under norma! conditions of business, to meet 
the current demands of its depositors. A careful examination of Sec. 
5,191, U. S. Revised Statutes as amended, will show that it is expected 
that emergencies will arise under which this fund will fall below the 
legal requirements. This contingency is distinctly recognized by the 
plain provisions contained in the section named, prescribing what shall 
be done whenever the lawful money reserve of any banking association 
shall be below the amount of the required percentage of its deposits.” 
While the report of our State Banking Commissioner for the past year is 
silent upon this subject, yet it is true, I think, that he has interpreted 
and applied the law of the State with reference to reserves in a very 
similar manner. To the ordinary man, a bank’s reserve is something 
that must not be touched even though its use might be the salvation of 
the institution that owns it, and perhaps his own. Such was evidently 
the interpretation of the Populist Senator from Kansas that introduced 
a resolution in the Senate in the midst of our recent panic, directing an 
inquiry by the Comptroller of the Currency concerning the reserves of 
New York banks. If, however, that panic demonstrated anything, it 
has demonstrated the lack of elasticity to our bank loans as well as to 
our currency, and the rigid regard to the limitations of bank loans in 
times of financial trouble, and the general use and utility of bank reserves 
and Clearing House certificates in supplying what the former lacks. 
This condition was the experience of nearly all banks holding commer- 
cial and demand deposits, as I will further show by submitting some 
statistics compiled from the reports of the Comptroller ot the Currency 
and our State Banking Commissioner, covering the period from May 4, 
1893, to October 3, 1893, and from October 3, 1893, to July 18, 1894: 

The table shows that on May 4, 1893, the State banks of Michigan 
held as reserve funds, 18% per cent.,6 per cent. of which was cash 
in banks, and 12% per cent. in balances due from banks.- The National 
banks held 23% per cent., 124% percent. of which was cash on hand, and 
II per cent. due from banks. On October 3, 1893, the State banks held as 
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demand, were the ones to suffer the greatest shrinkage, especially after 
savings banks resorted to time, and the further fact that National banks 
are used almost entirely as reserve agents for all banks in the interior of 
our State, readily explains the difference in the percentage of decrease 
between the State and National banks. The phenomenal and compli- 
mentary feature of this situation is the withdrawal of $20,000,000 of 
deposits within six months from the banks of Michigan, and still leaving 
the reserves larger at the close of that time than at the beginning. 

To those of you present and those engaged in banking in Michigan, 
no greater compliment could be paid you. Four things, in my opinion, 
made this condition possible: First, variety of resources, both natural 
and artificial, which we asa State possess; second, the quality of your 
assets, showing the great care with which loans have always been mace; 
third, the intelligence of our people, for which the bankers are largely 
responsible; and fourth, the wisdom of your bank managers, meaning 
proper regard for existing laws, both written and unwritten, in the con- 
duct of your business. 

The Commissioner.of Banking of our State refers to this in his report 
of 1893, in the following very compiimentary manner: “ Although the 
year covered by this report has been one of unusual distress and disaster 
to banking corporations throughout the United States, I am pleased to 
report that Michigan’s State and National banks, with four exceptions, 
have withstood the financial strain which carried down so many banking 
institutions in other States, and to-day stands as a monument to the 
intelligence of our citizens, the honesty and integrity of our banking 
officers, the financial ability of directors, and the excellence of our State 
and National banking laws.” 

While there were several localities in the State and numerous illustra- 
tions outside of the inability to strictly maintain at all times a lawtul 
money reserve, yet it is in this that the utility of bank reserves are now 
better understood and their importance illustrated. 

Let us now so far digress from the question of reserves proper, as to 
examine the changes in deposits during the periods from May 4, 1893, 
to October 3, 1893, and from October 3, 1893, to July 18, 1894. 

On May 4, 1893, the table shows that the commercial deposits in both 
State and National banks were $73,305,000, as against $38,762,000 held in 
savings banks as savings deposits. The ratio of savings deposits to 
commercial deposits were at this time as $1 to $2.15. The table further 
shows a shrinkage of commercial deposits in State and National banks 
between May 4 and October 3 of $16,686,219.58, as against a shrinkage of 
$5,259,736.17 of savings deposits; or, in other words, the withdrawals were 
in the ratio of $3.17 of each dollar of commercial deposits to one dollar 
of savings deposits. It is here demonstrated why the commercial banks 
must Carry strong reserves, and a reasonable explanation is made for the 
large variation between the reserves held by State and National banks. 
In the experience of the past year it is shown as well in active banking 
as in the closing of banks through receivers, that the commercial banks 
are also easiest and quickest to liquidate, and the first to recover from . 
financial depression. This condition naturally suggests a question which 
I think proper to ask at this time: Will not depositors from this time 
forward make a greater distinction between the two kinds of banks, to 
the extent that. if they can get a certificate of deposit at the same rate 
of interest in a commercial bank payable on demand, they will choose it 
rather than a savings bank pass-book subject to payment at the option 
of the bank? In other words, is it longer doubted that the same laws 
that govern savings banks and trust companies do not apply to National 
and commercial State banks in so far as the bank’s reserves are con- 
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cerned, the nature of their assets, and in their relations to depositors? 
I venture the statement that 3 per cent. interest on deposits in commer- 
cial banks which it has been demonstrated must carry larger reserves by 
reason of the business contingencies and demands which they are 
expected to meet, is equal to 4 per cent. on time deposits in savings 
banks, with the advantages that now exist in the present law in favor of 
the latter. : 

I am the friend of conservative, honest banking methods, whether 
State or National, and believe in honest competition ; but I also believe 
that the two kinds of banking, whether the banks are all eventually 
organized under the State law or National law or if they remain as at 
present under both, should be separated and confined each to its proper 
sphere, and the people educated as the relations of one to the other 
and the value of both to the State. I have given very little thought so 
far to the question of lawful money reserves. Suffice it to say that io 
this State all organized banks outside of Detroit are required to 
but 15 per cent. of their deposits as a reserve, of which 6 per cent. shail 
be cash on hand, and 9 per cent. may be bank balances; while in Detroit, 
which is a reserve city, 25 per cent. is required under the National law 
and 20 per cent. required under the State law, one-half of which in each 
case is required to be in cash on hand, and the remainder can be held in 
bank balances. With reference to savings deposits, the State laws make 
a distinction, and require but 5 per cent. to be kept on hand, the 
balance, 10 per cent., to be deposited in banks a —e by the Com- 
missioner or invested in United States bonds. ose who promoted 
the passage of our State banking law did themselves credit and the 
people a good service, but in the distinction between the cash reserve 
required on commercial and demand deposits and savings deposits, they 
admit the force of my argument. : 

Applying the law to the deposits as they are reported on July 18, 1894, 
we find the legal reserve required in Michigan was but $15,390,000, and 
that the banks held $23,557,470, or $8,167,000 in excess, or money subject 
to investment. How !ong this condition will exist is problematical and 
immaterial. The recent panic has demonstrated the ill effects of surplus 
money in the amount of worthless outside paper that, under a condition 
we regarded as healthy, found its way into Michigan banks, and later 
your profit and loss account. With the earning capacity of banks 
reduced by low rates of discounts on domestic loans, the question is one 
for your solution whether, as a matter of safety and profit, you are not 
practically forced to a reduction of interest on all deposits? ‘I am glad 
to announce that in certain localities something has already been done 
in this direction, and that there are also some banks in Michigan that 
have never paid interest on deposits, and they are usually strong in 
reserves, strong in good assets, and profitable to the stockholders. I 
will, in conclusion, ask your indulgence to one other feature of “ Bank 
Reserves.” 

As I have above stated, Michigan banks had as reserve on July 18, 
1894, $23,557,670, and of this amount $13,844,780 was balance due from 
banks approved by the Comptroller and Banking Commissioner. This 
was a fraction over 14 per cent. of the total deposit held by the banks at 
that time. A situation is here disclosed in this one item of bank reserves 
that makes all banks in our State and National system dependent rather 
than independent, and as therefore worthy of much consideration. The 
Bank of England and its branches is said to be strong because of the 
uniformity of its methods and the harmony in the conduct of its busi- 
ness. So, also, are the banks of Canada; while we, with our independent 
associations, each selfishly striving for business, have primarily but one 
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tie that binds us together, and that is this division and distribution of 
reserve funds. Even though it only operates as between country banks 
and reserve cities, it has been demonstrated that while it is in the power 
of the Bank of England and its branches to save Baring Bros., and by 
so doing save Great Britain, and of the Bank of France to relieve the 
Bank of England and save Europe, that this division of our reserves did 
so govern the action of the banks of New York, of our own metropolis 
and other reserve cities, as to make it possible to save this country, and 
with it much of value to all of the world. The power exercised by bank 
reserves should, therefore, never be deprecated. Every eleemosynary 
institution in the United States holds a reserve. There is not a lodge, 
or association, or society that does not hold some reserve in its treasury; 
insurance companies, school districts, and municipalities carry funds in 
reserve. These funds and the reserve of each corporation and person 
are your deposits, for which you alone who manage banks are responsi- 
ble, and carry the only real cash reserve held.—A Paper read by George 
H. Caldwell, National Bank Examiner, at the Convention of the Michigan 
Bankers’ Association. 
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CONSERVATIVE BANKING. 


It would be presumptuous to attempt to instruct the members of this 
association in the principles as applied to banking. The thought is in 
every mind that conservatism is profitable in the long run, and it 
hardly seems necessary to refer to the subject here or now, but, in 
future years, when the memory of our recent experiences has been 
somewhat blurred, we may be tempted either to violate the principles 
of sound banking ourselves, or to countenance such violation on the 
part of othérs, and it is well now to give utterance to our thoughts on 
this subject, so that we may have the record of our present convictions 
for guidance hereafter. To define conservatism in banking is.no easy 
task. It must not be thought of as the synonym of fogyism, or as the 
antithesis of progressiveness. The conservative banker will not hesitate,’ 
by reason of his conservatism, to employ such improved methods as 
the best men in his profession may be able to suggest, nor will he refuse 
to avail himself of any really good thing, simply because it is new. He 
holds on with one hand to that which is good, but he will not hesitate 
to reach forth with the other for that .which is better. Enlightened 
conservatism does not manifest itself in stubborn adherence to old 
methods, but in constant striving after certain rather than brilliant 
results. The conservative man weighs all changes carefully. In the 
business world, as in the natural universe, though both are ruled by 
inflex laws, the grouping of causes which produce business results is 
changeful as the kaleidoscope, and, at least to our finite minds, assume 
the semblance of change. The conservative man then weighs these 
so-called changes with the utmost care; the speculator and the gam- 
bler, it is true, do the same; but while the speculator and gambler are 
willing to risk all they have in the hope of making large gains, the con- 
servative man is willing to forego a small advantage ior the sake of 
avoiding the possibility of a large loss. The speculator gambles on a 
chance—the conservative business man hedges against it. It would be 
almost useless to enter into details of this subject, or to attempt to 
illustrate by incidents or example; the experience of every Nebraska 
banker during the last three or four years will furnish illustrations with- 
out number. 
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Beginning with the partial loss of crops in 1890 and the Baring panic 
in the latter part of that year, we are comforted by conditions that 
startled us. Though the experiences of that season were not al ther 
comforting, yet in the light of subsequent events they were doubtless 
of no small advantage to this State and to others similarly situated. 
The financial stringency that then prevailed caused us to scan more 
closely the worth of credits and securities; to challenge the values that 
had been placed on certain classes of property; to apply the touch- 
stone of convertibility to certain classes of assets; to question whether 
certain enterprises were not being devolved unduly as compared with 
the development of our chief industry—agriculture—and to apply the 
test of liquidation in doubtless many cases. But to whatever extent 
liquidation may have gone in consequence of the conditions then pre- 
vailing, subsequent events proved that it was far from complete, and we 
found that there awaited us a still more severe ordeal in the panic of 
1893. The effects of financial disorder in Argentine and Australia and 
the efforts of Austria to place its currency on a gold basis, had exerted 
serious influences on American finances. hat effects these influences 
might have had at some other time. must, of course,-be largely a matter 
of conjecture. At this particular time the country found itself ag the 
culminating point of nearly twenty years of apparent prosperity. This 
prosperity had been interrupted, it is true, by occasional waves of 
depression, but still these twenty years formed a period that, on the 
whole, had been one of almost continuous apparent progress. Our 
prosperity had been of such a character as to attract investments of 
vast sums of money on the part of foreign nations. Though many of 
these investments were in the form of stocks and long time bonds, yet 
their ownership abroad, as far as the settlement of foreign balances was 
concerned, was almost tantamount to the existence of an obligation to 
pay on demand. That far the greater part of this property was real is 
no doubt true, but it is no less true that nosmall part of it was ficti- 
tious. ‘ Cities were built, railroads were constructed and commodities 
produced—not for the population that was here to-day, but for that 
which was expected to-morrow ; values were assigned to real estate, not 
at a price at which it could be used to-day, but at that at which it was 
thought it would command when the coming hosts arrived on the 
morrow. The great industrial companies were capitalized and their 
stocks bought and sold, not on the basis of their actual worth, but on 
the basis of what it was supposed they could earn by supplying the 
wants of future prosperous millions. Misled by inflated values, the 
insolvent fancied himself a millionaire, basing his investments and 
expenditures upon that theory, and whole communities similarly 
deceived rushed into expenditures they should have avoided or at least 
postponed for years. At the same time grave doubts arose as to the 
character of the medium in which our circulation, and consequently 
the vast amount of credits not specifically payable in gold would ulti- 
mately be redeemed ; the utmost uncertainty prevailed as to the details 
of the tariff policy that was about to be inaugurated by the new admin- 
istration, and to add to our perplexities and cut off our hopes of relief 
there was the almost hopeless lack of elasticity in our circulating 
medium. What disaster was wrought throughout the United States by 
these disturbing elements is a matter of history with which we are all 
familiar. 

That banks and similar institutions should meet with their full share 
of trouble at such times was to be expected. As dealers in credit they 
stand between the debtor class on one hand andthe creditor class on 
the other, receiving that part of the community surplus means that it is 
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unwilling to attempt to invest on its own account, and advancing it to 
the borrower in such sums and at such times as needed. And when 
values decline, when the solvency of reputable firms is questioned, when 
checks and drafts, the medium through which so large a share of our 
exchange is made, become discredited, and the burden of effecting our 
exchanges falls so heavily upon our circulating medium, when panic 
and confusion takes the place of order and reguiarity, the bank, even if 
its own solvency is assured, stands exposed on all ‘sides; on the one 
hand are the needs and fears of its depositors, on the other the needs 
of its borrowers. Herethere isa holding back of currency by those who 
fear to re with it, and there, the increased demand for currency by 
reason of the less general use of ordinary means of exchange. 

In our State opportunities for legitimate enterprise have been open on 
every hand; both capital and labor have reaped rich returns; it had 
been possible for credit to find profitable and legitimate use to an unusual 
extent, and there had consequenily been a large expansion of credits 
in proportion to actual wealth. That under such circumstances there 
should be no greater nor more extensive disaster speaks loudly for the 

rudence and conservatism of the great majority of our business men. 

ut # is not the part of wisdom to cover up our mistakes, or to try to 
condone our faults. We cannot emphasize the fact too strongly that 
much, if not all, of the disaster that did befall us might have been 
avoided by more careful business methods, and we are forced to admit 
with shame, that at least in one instance failure was the result of some- 
thing worse than ignorance of business laws 

After the acute stage of the panic had passed, the banks of the State, 
weary of the struggies of the past year, and worn by the doubts and 
disappointments it had brought forth, began to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions and to look forward hopefully to the time wher the 
pons corn crop of unwonted acreage and unusual promise should 
orm the basis for renewed activity and prosperity. But in a very large 
portion of our good State this hope has been doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment. In other years we have looked upon loss or partial loss of 
a crop of some one kind of grain as a severe disaster; to-day, while 
many localities are favored with fair or even satisfactory crops there are 
many large districts in our State in which the crops, with very few and 
unimportant exceptions, are all but a total failure. That such a loss 
must seriously retard the State’s advancement cannot be doubted, but 
the farmers of Nebraska are brave men, fertile in resources and ready in 
action, and all that industry and economy and ingenuity can do to repair 
the damage will be done. oes 

Conservatism to the banker is something more than a question of 
profit to himself, it is a matter of duty to the community that he attempts 
to serve. No duty can weigh more heavily upon any one than the 
obligation that rests with the banker to see that the funds intrusted to his 
care are safely invested, so that none who repose confidence én him may 
find their confidence misplaced. Charged with such a duty ignorance 
and weakness become criminal and the deliberate perversion of a bank’s 
funds becomes infamous. But another duty follows closely after this 
—it is the obligation that rests on. every banker to manage the affairs 
of his bank in such a way,as to turther the best interests of the com- 
munity, to seek his own profit by rendering substantial service to his 
customers. Intimes of panic this duty may seem to be held in abey- 
ance, especially when viewed in the light of individual cases, but the 
banker's paramount duty is to preserve his bank’s solvency and exist- 
ence, and if he does so, he renders the community a service that far 
outweighs the good he might have done the individual. But in times 
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of comparative financial ease and quiet the wants of a large part of a 
community become acute, as is the case to-day in those parts of our 
State where the loss of crops is the greatest, the duty of serving his 
Customers assumes a seriousform. At such times the banker must 
not only guard the funds intrusted to his care, but with sympathy, 
patience and discretion he should consider carefully and deal justly, if 
not generously, with the claim of every worthy man whose business 
affiliations are with him, no matter if the demand is a small one and the 
prospect of profit is inconsiderable. : 

The labor involved in investigating applications for small loans from 
men of small means is so great and the compensation so small as ordi- 
narily to justify the banker in disregarding them. In this way a large 
class of small borrowers is practically deprived of the use of such credit 
as they are rightfully entitled to. But if in times of extreme need banks 
would, as a matter of duty, assume the extra labor of investigating such 
applications, they might not only do much to promote the prosperity of 
the community, but they might possibly justify their razson d’etre in the 
minds of many who seem inclined to question it. 

In connection with the subject of small loans it may not be out of 
place to call your attention to one feature of banking in Europe, which 
could - probably be introduced into our own country to advantage. 
I refer to the co-operative banks. -These banks have much in common 
with the building associations, though loans are not necessarily made on 
real estate. The stockholders are men of small means; the expenses 
are nominal, and the management is something like that of a building 
association. Shares are paid in small installments and within certain 
limits, deposits are received. The loans are usually made to men of 
small means, who, usually being well known to the officers and direct- 
ors, are the better able to establish their right to credit. The system 
is not anew one. In Germany, where it has had, perhaps, the greatest 
development, the number of such banks increased from 183 in 1859 to 
2,160 in 1888, in which year the total capital of these banks in that coun- 
try was over $26,000,000; their surplus was over $6,000,000 and their 
deposits were Over $101,000,000. It is believed that the establishment of 
such banks in this country would have a tendency to relieve commercial 
banks of a class of business that they are not well calculated to do, and 
would educate the people in the principle of sound banking, and teach 
them the advantages of a co-operative association, besides promoting gen- 
eral welfare by increasing incentives to saving and increased facilities to 
many for obtaining such credit as they are entitled to. Certainly, a sys- 
tem of banking that has proved capable of such development in Europe 
and’ has proved so ea Ngee there is worthy of our careful study 
here.— The annual address by President C. F. Bentley at the Convention 
of the Nebraska Bankers’ Association. 
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STATE BANKING. 


I have attended several bank conventions. The first of our Ohio 
bankers’ was held at Columbus in 1837, soon after the suspension of 
specie payments in that year. It was called together to consult as to 
the best methods for preserving the credit of the banks, and the best 
means for the redemption of their notes while under suspension. 

There existed, in 1836 and previous, a rage for Government lands at 
$1.25 per acre, also a spirit of speculation in city lots and real estate, all 
of which received a severe check from the issue, by Gen. Jackson, then 
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President of the United States, of the noted “specie circular” requiring 
gold and silver only in payment for public dues. This'caused a general 
suspension throughout the country, and during its existence it was 
agreed to receive each other’s notes as usual, and pay them out as far 
as practicable, sealing up and advising of any excess for which Eastern 
drafts were to be given, and allowing a premium of ¥% of I per cent. on 
such exchange. 

The old banks whose charters expired in 1842, failing in many cases 
to obtain a renewal from the Legislature, went into liquidation, paid off 
their liabilities, and distributed their capital to stockholders. In many 
cases, owing to the scarcity of money, debts were paid by taking real 
estate. This was largely done in Cleveland. | 

The troubles of 1837 continued for several years. New banks had in 
the meantime been organized in several of the cities, including Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Columbus, Massillon, Circleville, and others. We had 
in Ohio at that time thirty-two banks. 

The profits of banking in former years arose chiefly from keeping out 
a large circulation rather than from deposits, and various methods were 
employed for this purpose. Customers were expected, in asking for 
loans, to make exchanges for the notes of other banks, and pay out only 
those intended for circulation. Such pledges were often forgotten, when 
whole, unbroken packages were returned for redemption. During these 
years the rates for Eastern exchanges were greatly increased from 1 to 
10 percent. Traveling brokers were abroad assorting notes and making 
frequent calls on banks for coin or Eastern drafts. The notes of Eastern 
banks were sought for, and the country was flooded with the bills of 
remote banks in other States, chiefly from Michigan, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin, called “ red dog,” “blue dog,” “stump tail,” etc., and laborers 
were to a great extent paid in this depreciated paper, affording a fine 
illustration of “ State issues,” ending in loss and bankruptcy, such losses 
falling chiefly on those who were least able to bearthem. These lessons 
surely ought to be heeded before being again repeated by the repeal of 
the law taxing State issues, and which has, fortunately, found but little 
favor with our present Congress. No such system could compare with 
our present endurable system of Nationa] banks. We never look ata 
bank note to ascertain where issued. It is the same whether in Maine 
or California, and at par all through the United States. Besides, our 
people have little conception of the millions of dollars saved in 
exchanges. Formerly from 1 to 10 per cent. was paid by the people. 
Not a dollar has ever yet been lost by the holder of a National bank 
note. The rate of exchange on Eastern cities is now from par to ¥ of 
1 per cent., and often below for currency. Ought not such a system to 
be upheld ? 

After passing through numerous revulsions, ana the suspension of 
specie payment in 1837, 1857, and 1873, with bankrupt laws and failures 
in the business world during..threescore years, I am very thankful that 
so many of these have been rome of prosperity, and a wonderful 
advance in all that adds to the glory of our country among the nations 
of the earth. The banks of Ohio have from the first, with but few 
exceptions, held a high and honorable position in their safe manage- 
ment. We trust that this reputation may long be maintained.—Remarks 
by Hon. T. P. Handy, at the Convention of the Ohio Bankers’ Assocéation. 

















NATURE OF A PASS BOOK. 


NATURE OF A PASS BOOK. 
SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS. 3 
Talcott v. First National Bank of Larned. 


A pass book given by a bank to a depositor is not a written contract, but is 
prima facie evidence that the bank received the amounts at the dates therein stated, 
and binds the bank like any other form of receipt, and is open to explanation by 
evidence a/iunde. 

By section 18 of the Civil Code, it is provided that “after the cause 
of action shall have accrued,”’ “an action upon any agreement, contract, 
or promise in writing ’’ must be brought “ within five years,” and “an 
action upon a contract not in writing” “within three years.” It is 
claimed that as the alleged set-off, being evidenced by a bank or pass 
book, was upon an “agreement, contract, or promise in writing,” the 
statute of three years was no bar. The trial court ruled otherwise. The 
pass book was balanced December 15, 1885. This action was commenced 
April 14, 1890—more than four years after that date. The authorities 
are that the entry in a pass book, “ by the proper officer, of the amount 
and date of the deposit, is Jr7ma facze evidence that the bank received 
the amount, and binds the. bank, like any other form of receipt. But 
the entry is only a receipt, and is open to explanation by evidence 
aliunde, and, if shown to be a mistake, is no longer binding upon the 
bank. The receipt is also open to correction in favor of the depositor, 
if it be erroneous.” (2 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, pp. 102, 103, and cases 
cited.) Morse, on Banks, in volume 1 (3d Ed.), § 290, says: “ A bank 
book is Jrima facre evidence, but no more, and is open to explanation 
by parol evidence, for it is not a contract.” In Days v. Bank, 53 Mich. 
163, 18 N. W. 629, the court observed that “the k book is no con- 
tract, and is only one of the means of. indicating the state of the funds.” 
The reasons why a pass book given to the depositor, and its entries 
therein, do not constitute a contract in writing, are fully stated in the 
authorities cited. (See, also, Bank v. Smith, 19 Johns. 116; Asher v. 
Bank, 7 Alb. Law J. 43; Anderson v. Leverick (lowa) 30 N. W. 39.). The 
case of Jassoy v. Horn, 64 Ill. 379, is not applicable, because in Illinois 
the statute provides that actions brought upon “ evidence of indebted- 
ness in writing’’ have the same limitation as actions upon contracts in 
writing. A pass book is “ evidence of indebtedness in writing,” but not 
a contract in writing. As against the ruling of the trial court, the case 
of Long v. Straus, 107 Ind. 94, 6 N. E. 123, and 7 N. E. 763, is cited. The 





action in that case was upon a written instrument in the nature of a - 


certificate of deposit, properly signed by the party executing the same. 
It was more than a mere receipt, for it embodied an agreement. 
Elliott, J., speaking for the court, said: “ The instrument declared on 
is a contract. It is a written contract. It cannot be contradicted or 
varied by parol evidence.” “It is by no means certain whether it is 
not a regular certificate of deposit.” “As the contract is a written one, 
not subject to variation by parol evidence, the agreement to repay the 
money must exist in it, or not exist at all.” Many other cases are 
referred to, of similar kind, but it would not do to hold that an ent 
on a deposit slip or in a pass book is such a written contract that all 
oral negotiations and stipulations are merged in the receipt or writing. 
(Bank v. Clark (N. Y. App.) 32 N. E. 38.) . 

It is further claimed that within the decision of Waffle v. Short, 25 
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Kan. 507, there was an open, running, and mutual account between the 
parties, and that the Statute of Limitation did not commence to run 
until after the payment of the check of March 17, 1890. The bill of 
particulars of the bank did not state any mutual or other account. The 
action was brought to recover $200 upon the check. The answer 
and set-off alleged\ that the pass book was balanced on December 15, 
1885. On that date, Talcott made a demand upon the bank for the 
balance he claimed to be due. The statute began to run from the 
demand. He did not follow up his demand for more than four years, 
not until his claim was barred. After the demand of Talcott, on the 
15th of December, 1885, and after the Statute of Limitation had fully 
run between the parties, there was no open, running, or mutual account 
existing between them. It is true that Talcott alleged that he applied 
the $200 upon his account with the bank; but after that account had 
been closed, and demand had been made, and the Statute of Limitation 
had run, neither party had any cause of action thereon. The judgment 
of the District Court will be affirmed. All the justices concurring.— 
Pacific Reporter. 
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COLLECTION. 
COURT OF CIVIL APPEALS OF TEXAS. 
Hunt v. Townsend. 

Plaintiff sent a draft to a bank for collection. The bank collected it, and: then 
passed into the hands of a receiver without remitting. The bank had previously 
made similar collections for plaintiff, the proceeds of which were always remitted 
to him promptly, and never credited to him as a deposit. Ae/d That plaintiff was 
entitled to be paid the entire proceeds of the draft out of the bank assets in the 
receiver's hands, since the bank was his trustee, and not his debtor. 

JAMES, C. J.—Thigiaction was against Hunt, as receiver of the Texas 
National Bank of S@# Antonio. The allegations-were, in substance, that 
appellee had sent to the bank for collection and remittance a draft 
drawn by them on the San Antonio Brewing Association, in the sum of 
$223.47, which was by the bank collected, and not remitted, but retained 
in the vault of the bank; that the same had come into the possession of 
the receiver; that demand had been made for the same; and the prayer 
was for judgment requiring the receiver to pay the same over to plaintiff, 
with interest,and for costs and general relief. The defense, so far as the 
— raised in this court are concerned, was that plaintiff had sent 
the draft for collection merely, and without other instructions, and that 
the relation between plaintiff and the bank with reference to the collec- 
tion was that of creditor and debtor, and that, therefore, plaintiff was 
‘ not entitled to the relief sought. | 

The sole question presented to us is whether the facts show the rela- 
tion to have been that of creditor and debtor respecting this fund, or 
that of trustee or beneficiary, as the District Court declared it to be. 
The instruction which accompanied the draft when received by the 
bank was as follows: “ Inclosed herein please find our draft for collec- 
tion, which we have made on the San Antonio Brewing Association of 
your city. airy at this your immediate attention, and oblige, yours © 
truly, Townsend, Hostetter & Co.” The testimony discloses, in addition 
to this, that this bank had previously made similar collections for the 
plaintiff, and that in no instance was the collection carried to plaintiff's 
credit, as depositor, by the bank, but the entries were confined to a 
collection register, and remittances made promptly without further 
communications. It appears that the proceeds of this collection were 
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not remitted, and became mingled with the general funds of the bank, 
and that more than the amount thereof was on hand of such funds when 
the property of the bank passed into the hands of the receiver. It is 


clear to our minds, from the discussion of this subject in Bank v. Weems, . 


69 Tex. 489, 6 S. W. 802, that the facts will admit of no other conclusion 
than the one reached by the district judge. The course of dealin 
between these parties, and the acts of the bank in reference to oe 
transactions, necessarily involved an understanding that the collection 
should be made and remitted without unreasonable delay. There is 
nothing from which could be implied an authority for the bank to hold 
the money, and treat it as a deposit. The amount of this collection was 
on hand, of the general funds of the bank. when the receiver took pos- 
session, and plaintiff is entitled to receive the same, instead of a fro rata 
with creditors. The judgment 1s affirmed.—Southwestern Reporter. 
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GUARANTEE OF COMMERCIAL PAPER—POWERS OF 
PRESIDENT. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA. 
Thomas v. City National Bank of Hastings. 


While a National bank may not lend its credit for the accommodation of others, 
still it may guaranty the payment of commercial paper as incidental to the exercise 
of its power to buy and sell the same. 

A., being indebted to a National bank, and being the holder of certain negotiable 
notes, indorsed them generally, and delivered them to the president of the bank, 
who negotiated them for value to C., at the same time executing in the name of the 
bank a written guaranty of payment. From the proceeds of the sale, A ’s debt to 
the bank was canceled. //e/d, following /'eople’s Bank v.. Manufacturers’ Nat. 
Bank, 101 U. 5. 181: First, that the guarantying of the notes under such circum- 
stances was within the powers of the bank; second. that the authority of the 
president to execute the guaranty would be conclusively presumed in favor of the 
purchaser acting without notice to the contrary ; third, that the retention and 
enjoyment by the bank of the proceeds of such transaction constituted a ratification 
of the president s act. 

Where the evidence on behalf of the plaintiff suing upon such a guaranty tended 
to establish the state of facts set forth in the foregoing paragraph, it was error for 
the trial court, in the giving and refusal of instructions, to withhold from the jury 
the law as above stated. 


IRVINE, C.—The plaintiff in error sued the defendant in error, a 
National bank, alleging that on January 21, 1889, one Elsmore and one 





Knowlton made and delivered to Charles H. Paul certain promissory. 


notes secured by real estate mortgage of the same date. That Paul, in 
the ordinary course of business, indorsed and delivered the notes to the 
bank. That the bank executed and delivered to plaintiff a guaranty as 
ollows : 
“ For value received, we hereby assign and transfer the within note to 

oseph Thomas, trustee, and guaranty payment of the principal and 
interest on the same on the terms and conditions stipulated in the mort- 
gage of even date securing the same. 

: “ City National Bank, Hastings, Nebr., 

“ By H. Bostwick, Pt.” 


City National Bank of 
Seal, 


Hastings, Neb. 


That the foregoing contract was written upon each of said notes, and 
that plaintiff, relying thereon, and on the delivery of said notes and 
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mortgage to him, paid over to the bank $10,500 as consideration there- 
for, which money was transmitted by certain bills of exchange which 
were duly indorsed, received, accepted, used, and transmitted to the 
credit of the bank. The petition then avers a default in payment, and 
the insolvency of the makers, and prays judgment upon the contracts of 
guaranty. The bank admitted the execution and delivery of the notes 
and mortgage, but denied the default of payment. This defense was, 
however, waived on the trial. Asa second defense, it denied the indorse- 
ment or transfer of the notes to the bank, or that the bank was ever the 
owner thereof; denied its execution of the guaranty: denied that it 
authorized the guaranty to be executed; and denied the payment of any 
money by the plaintiff tothe bank. It then alleged that Bostwick (who 
is shown to have been the president of the bank), without any right or 
authority, and solely for the accommodation of a partnership of which 
. he (Paul) and the makers of the notes were all members, wrote the 
transfer and guaranty upon the notes, and thereby forged the signature 
of the bank. As a third defense, substantially the same allegations are 
repeated, and the defense of u/tra vires set up. There was a fourth 
defense. pleaded, but it was evidently abandoned in the District Court, 
and has not been referred to in the argument here. The evidence on 
the part of the plaintiff tended to show that the notes and mortgage 
were made and delivered to Paul in payment for an interest in a brick- 
yard; that Paul was then indebted to the bank in the sum of about 
$7,000, $5,000 of which seems to have grown out of the brickyard busi- 
ness, but constituted a debt which Paul testifies he had individually 
assumed. Bostwick, the president of the bank, took the notes and 
mortgage. Paul, having indorsed the notes, sold them to the plaintiff, 
writing the guaranty thereon before their transmission. The payment 
was made by two drafts of the National Bank of Commerce of Kansas 
City upon the National Bank of the Republic of New York. Each was 
drawn to the order of the defendant bank. Each draft bears the follow- 
ing indorsement : “ Pay to the American Exchange Bank, New York, or 
order for collection, account of City National Bank, Hastings, Neb. J. 
M. Ferguson, Cashier.” Ferguson was cashier of the defendant bank. 
He testifies he did not place the indorsement upon the drafts, and that 
he never saw them before the trial, but that it was not his duty to make 
such indorsements; that they were generally made by the remittance 
clerk. The drafts were paid, and from the procéeds Paul’s debt to the bank 
was canceled, and the remainder passed to his credit. The method of 
bookkeeping pursued in order to accomplish this result is left doubtful 
by the evidence. But the evidence is uncontradicted that this result 
was reached. Subsequently, one note of the series was paid plaintiff in 
a draft through the City National Bank. A letter signed by Bostwick 
indicating that the bank paid it was excluded from evidence. The . 
theory of the plaintiff is that the guaranty was within the scope of, the 
bank’s authority and that of the president, but, if not so, the bank,"hav- 
ing adopted the benefit of the transaction by receiving the proceeds in 
satisfaction of Paul’s debt, Bostwick’s acts were ratified. The theory of 
the defendant is that the arrangement was a scheme between Bostwick, 
the makers, and the payee of the notes, constituting the brick company, 
to obtain money; that the bank never owned the notes; and that the 
president’s act was not within the scope of his authority, but amounted 
to a forgery, committed by him while acting individually, and that the 
guaranty was, in any event, a pledge of the bank’s credit, and uitra 
vires. From Rich v. Bank, 7 Neb, 201, we quote the following: ‘Asa 
general rule, the officers of a bank are held out to the public as havin 
authority to act according to the usage and course of business of suc 
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institutions, and their acts, within the scope of their authority, bind the 
bank in favor of third persons having no knowledge to the contrary.” 
“‘ And it may also be laid down asa rule that no officer of a bank can 
bind it by a promise to pay a debt which the corporation does not owe, 
and was not liable to pay, unless the bank authorize or has ratified the 
act.” In People’s Bank v. Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank, 101 U.S. 181, one 
Pickett made his notes for $50,000, payable to his own order, indorsed 
them, and delivered them to the National bank, to be negotiated to the 
plaintiff. The vice-president of the National bank, with the knowledge 
and consent of the president and cashier, but without any authority 
from the board of directors, or from a majority of them as individuals, 
transmitted the notes to the plaintiff, with a written guaranty signed b 
himself.: The plaintiff's account with the defendant was debited with 
$50,000 on account of the notes. At the same time Pickett’s paper held 
by the defendant was canceled to the same amount. It will be observed 
that in all its essential features-this case was similar to the one under 
consideration, according to plaintiff's theory of the facts. The language 
of Mr. Justice Swayne in that case is therefore entirely appropriate to 
this, and, so far as it concerns the law of the case, we quote it entire in 
lieu of an original discussion: ‘The National Bank Act (Rev. St. p. 993, 
§ 5,136) gives to every bank created under it the right ‘to exercise by its 
board of directors, or duly authorized agents, all such incidental powers 
‘as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking, dy discounting 
and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evi- 
dences of debt, by receiving deposits, etc. Nothing in the act explains 
or qualifies the terms italicized. To hand over with an indorsement 
and guaranty is one of the commonest modes of transferring the securi- 
ties named. Undoubtedly a bank might indorse ‘ Waiving demand and 
notice,’ and would be bound accordingly. A guaranty is a less onerous 
and stringent contract than that created by such an indorsement. We 
see no reason to doubt that, under the circumstances of this case, it was 
competent for the defendant to give the guaranty here in question. It 
is to be presumed the vice-president had rightfully the power he assumed 
to exercise, and the defendant is estopped to deny it. Where one of 
two innocent parties must suffer for the wrongful act of a third, he who 
gave the power to do the wrong must bear the burden of the conse- 
quence. The doctrine of ultra vires has no Spec in cases like 
this. (Merchants' Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 604.) All the parties 
engaged in the transaction, and the privies, were agents of the defend- 
ant. If there were any defects of authority on their part, the retention 
and enjoyment of the proceeds of the transaction by their principal con- 
stituted an acquiescence as effectual as would have been the most formal 
words. These facts conclude the defendant from resisting the demand 
of the plaintiff. (Whart. Ag. § 89; Bigelow, Estop. 423; Razlroad Co. v. 
Howard, 7 Wall. 392; Kelsey v. Bank, 69 Pa. St. 426; Steamboat Co. v. 
McCutcheon, 13 Pa. St. 13.) A different result would be a reproach to 
our jurisprudence.” The case involving toa certain extent the construc- 
tion of the National Banking Act, the decision referred to is probably 
binding upon this court, but, whether it is or not, we accept it asa 
correct statement of the law. 

The errors assigned relate to the admission and exclusion of evidence, 
and to the giving and refusal of instructions. Some are not assigned 
with sufficient definiteness to permit a review. In ruling upon the evi- 
dence, the trial court seems to have proceeded upon the theory that the 
plaintiff had no right to rely upon the apparent authority of Bostwick, 
and that it was not competent to show a ratification by subsequent acts. 
In instructing the jury. he placed before it only the defendant’s theory 
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of the case, and assumed that there was evidence to show that the 
guaranty was merely for the accommodation of the parties to the notes, 
and not within the line of the bank’s business. The instructions asked 
by plaintiff, and refused, were based upon competent testimony tending 
to establish his theory as we have outlined it, and were in language 
receiving direct support from the case of People's Bank v. Manufacturers’ 
Nat. Bank, supra. In failing to submit the case in this aspect to the 
jury the court erred. Reversed and remanded.—WNorthwestern Reporter. 
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INDORSEMENT OF CHECKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA. 
Security Bank of Minnesota v. Northwestern Fuel Co. 

Upon a deposit being made by a customer of a bank, in the ordinary course of 
business, of checks, drafts, or other negotiable paper, received and credited on his 
account as money, the title to the checks, drafts, or other paper immediately becomes 
the property of the bank, unless a different understanding affirmatively appears. 

An indorsement by the customer of a check, payable to his own order, ‘ for 
deposit in the [name of the bank] to the credit of [the name of the depositor],”’ is 
sufficient to pass the title to the check to the bank, and is not a restrictive or 
qualified indorsement. 

MITCHELL, J.—The eee its check for $418.12 on the Bank 
of Minneapolis, payable to the order of the Mill Wood Company, which 
was a customer of, and had a deposit account with, the plaintiff, on 
which it was accustomed to deposit cash and checks, which were credited 
to its account, and against which it was authorized to draw its checks. 
On the same day on which the Mill Wood Company received the check 
it indorsed it, “ For deposit in the Security Bank to.the credit of the 
Mill Wood Company,” and deposited it, with other checks, with the 
plaintiff, receiving a deposit slip, and being credited with the amount on 
its deposit account. Immediately preceding this deposit the Mill Wood 
Company’s account was overdrawn, but, after making this deposit, and 
another, made the same day, there was a balance to its credit of $376.30, 
including the credit for the check in question. The next morning it 
drew checks against its account, which were paid, which overdrew its 
account $363.72, and this overdraft has never been paid. Subsequently, 
on the same day, the check was duly presented for payment to the Bank 
of Minneapolis, but was dishonored, for the reason that the defendant 
had forbidden its payment. Immediately afterwards the Mill Wood 
Company became, and still remains, insolvent. This is a stit on the 
check. The only question is whether the title to the check had passed 
to the plaintiff. . We think it had. The indorserent of the Mili Wood © 
Company was sufficient, and was not restrictive or qualified. Where a 
customer has a deposit account with a bank, on which he is accustomed 
to deposit checks payable to himself, which are credited to him on his 
account, and against which he is authorized to draw, an indorsement 
“ For deposit ’ is, in the absence of a different understanding, a request 
and direction to deposit the sum to the credit of the customer, and 
passes the absolute title to the check to the bank. (Sank v. Miller, 77 
Ala. 168; Bank v. Smith, 132 Mass. 227.) Upon a deposit being made 
by a customer in a bank, in the ordinary course of business, of money, 
checks, drafts, or other negotiable paper received and credited as money, 
the title of the money, drafts, or other se immediately becomes the 
property of the bank, which becomes debtor to the depositor for the 
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amount, unless a different understanding affirmatively appears. (Fletcher 
v. Osbourn (Minn.) 57 N. W. 336.) There is nothing in this case indicat- 
ing any different understanding. Order affirmed.—Northwestern Ke- 
porter. : . , 
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POWER OF A SAVINGS BANK TREASURER. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
North Brookfield Savings Bank v. Flanders. 


. A-savings bank’s treasurer. having power to collect its debts, can, under orders 
of the board of investment, execute the power of sale of a mortyage to the bank, 
by conveying to the purchaser ; and the bank’s acceptance of the purchaser’s deed 
of release ratifies its treasurer's act. 
_ LATHROP, J.—There can be no doubt of the authority of the treasurer 
of the plaintiff bank to collect the debt which was due by appropriate 
proceedings, If he had not authority to foreclose the mortgage by 
virtue of his office, he certainly had such authority when authorized to 
do so by the board of investment; and the subsequent proceeding is 
merely incidental to the powers which existed in him or were conferred 
upon him. (See Bank v. Keavy, 128 Mass. 298; Holden v. Upton, 134 
ass. 177,179; Trustees of Smith Charities v. Connolly, 157 Mass. 272, 31 
N. E. 1058.) But, if there can be any question as to the authority of the 
treasurer, the plaintiff, by accepting the deed and bringing this action, 
has ratified his doings, Exceptions overruled..—Vortheastern Reporter. 
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COLLECTIONS. 
SUPREME COURT OF TENNESSEE, 
Akin v. Jones et al 


A draft indorsed to a bank for collection, with directions to remit New York 
exchange, was paid by an overdraft on. such bank, made by the drawee, and the 
draft was canceled. The bank sent its check for the proceeds, but, before it was 
paid, assigned for the benefit of creditors, Thereafter the overdraft was paid 
to the assignee. AHe/d, That no trust existed in favor of the payee of the draft. 

Delivery of a check against a general deposit is not an assignment fro fanio of 
the fund. 


MCALISTER, J.—The question presented in this record, stated in 
general terms, is whether the holder of two certain checks, drawn by 
the Bank of Columbia prior to making a general assignment, is entitled 
to payment in full out of certain funds in the hands of the assignee of 
said bank, or whether said check holder is merely a general creditor of 
said bank, and, as such, only entitled to a ratable share in the distribu- 
tion of its assets. It appears from the record that on the 17th October, 
1891, the Bank of Columbia made a general assignment for the benefit 
of its creditors. The trustee named in the deed having declined to 
serve, A. N. Akin was duly appointed, and has been administering the 
trust. The present bill was filed by the trustee against: the creditors of 
said bank for the settlement of all matters growing out of said trust, 
and for the adjudication of all questions of priorities. 

The defendants, J. W. Manier & Co., are merchants doing business in 
‘Nashville, and on or about September 29, 1891, inclosed to the Bank of 
Columbia a draft on Massey & Son, of Lipscomb, Tenn., for the sum of 
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$137.20, drawn by Manier & Co. to their own order, and indorsed by said 
firm to the Bank of Columbia for collection. Massey & Son, the drawees 
of said draft, on the 15th of October, 1891, gave their check on the Bank of 
Columbia in payment of said draft, which overdrew their account in said 
bank in the sum of $102.12. It appears that Massey & Son had to their 
credit in said bank, at the time of drawing the check, the sum of $35. 
The draft was canceled by the bank, and delivered up to Massey & Son. 
Manier & Co., in their letter inclosing the draft for collection, had 
directed the bank to remit the proceeds in New York exchange. On 
the 16th October, 1891, the Bank of Columbia sent to Manier & Co. its 
check onthe Merchants’ National Bank of Louisville, covering proceeds 
of draft on Massey & Son. Manier & Co. received said check October . 
17th, and immediately telegraphed to the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Louisville to know if this check would be paid, and were informed that 
it would not be paid. It appears that on the same day the Bank of 
Columbia made a general assignment for the benefit of its creditors. 
Manier & Co. on same day returned this check to Bank of Columbia, 
informing its cashier they would claim payment in full out of the assets 
of said trust. It further appears that at the time Manier & Co. 
received the draft on the Merchants’ National Bank, of Louisville, Ky., 
there was to the credit of the Bank of Columbia in said Louisville bank 
something over $2,250. All drafts drawn on the Louisville bank by the 
Bank of Columbia subsequent to October 14, 1891, were refused pay- 
ment when presented. Some time afterthe assignment the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Louisville, with the assent of the trustee of the Bank 
of Columbia, but without the knowledge of Manier & Co., paid out of 
the funds to the credit of the Bank of Columbia such drafts as had 
been presented to it in the order of presentation, until the whole fund was 
exhausted. The telegram sent by Manier & Co. to the Merchants’ 
National Bank was received, and payment of their check refused, before 
the presentation of many of the drafts which were afterwards paid. No 
offer has been made to pay the draft held by Manier & Co., and there 
are now no funds with which to pay it to the credit of the Bank of 
Columbia in the Louisville bank. It further appears that, after the 
affairs of the Bank of Columbia went into the hands of the assignee, 
Massey & Co. paid their overdraft, amounting to $102.12, in full to said 
assignee. This is a full statement of facts appearing in the record with 
respect to the check on the Merchants’ National Bank of Louisville 
given by the Bank of Columbia.to Manier& Co. for the proceeds of their 
draft on Massey & Son. 

The other claim of Manier & Co. is based upon the following state- 
ment of agreed facts: It appears that on or about September 8, 1891, 
Manier & Co. inclosed to the Bank of Columbia, for collection, the note 
of W.K. Stephens, dated July 3, 1891, payable to the order of Manier & 
Co., and due October tst thereafter for the sum of $195.95. The bank ~ 
was directed to remit the proceeds of the note to Manier & Co. in New 
York exchange. On the 13th of October, 1891, W. K. Stephens, the 
maker of this note, paid it byan overdraft on the Bank of Columbia. At 
the time his check was given, the account of Stephens was overdrawn 
in the sum of $1,100, and had remained overdrawn since May 31, 1891. 
On the 13th October, 1891, the Bank of Columbia sent to Manier & Co. 
their check on the Importers and Traders’ National Bank of New York 
for the sum of $195.45, with the advice that it was given for the amount 
collected on the Stephens note. This check was received in due course 
of mail by Manier-& Co., and at once forwarded by them to New York, 
and presented for payment. Payment was refused, and thereupon the 
check was protested and all proper notices given. Manier & Co. imme- 
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diately notified the trustee for the Bank of Columbia, and made claim 
on him for the full amount of the check. As already stated.in connec- 
tion with the Massey & Son draft, the Bank of Columbia, on the 17th 
of October, fol made a general assignment for the benefit of its.cred- 
itors. It further appears that, when the check was presented to the 
Importers and Traders’ National Bank of New York, there was to the 
credit of the Bank of Columbia in the New York bank sufficient funds 
to meet it. Subsequent to the presentation of defendants’ check, the 
Importers and Traders’ National Bank paid to the trustee of the Bank 
of Columbia the balance to the credit of said bank, and this amount the 
trustee now holds, asa separate fund, subject to the orders of the court 
in this.case. It should be stated that, after the affairs of the bank went 
into the hands of the assignee, it was ascertained that Stephens’ account 
was overdrawn on October 16 (the last day the bank transacted busi- 
ness) in the sum of $1,400, and that it had been overdrawn more than 
$300 since July 31, 1891. The assignee, acting upon the advice of coun- 
sel, afterwards compromised and settled Stephens’ overdraft, realizing 
one more than 50 per cent. of same which went into the trust 
und. : ! 

Upon the foregoing facts, the chancellor decreed, viz,: First. That 
Manier & Co. had the right to repudiate the check on Louisville given 
by the Bank of Columbia’in payment of the Massey & Son draft, in 
violation of instructions to send New York exchange. Second. That in 
respect to the amount of Massey & Son’s overdraft on the Bank of 
Columbia, to wit, the sum of $102.12, which was made by paying to the 
said bank the draft of Manier & Co. on Massey & Son, and which was 
collected by the trustee of said bank after its failure, as to this amount, 
Manier & Co. were entitled to be paid in full, and in preference to the 
general creditors of said bank. Third. But as to the sum of $35, which 
Massey & Son had on deposit when they gave their check to the bank 
for the draft. of Manier & Co., and which, therefore, the bank actually 
received before its failure, as to this amount Manier & Co. were not 
entitled to be paid in full in preference to the general creditors of said 
bank, but were only entitled to receive their fro rata. ‘Fourth. That, 
as to the Stephens collection, Manier & Co. accepted the check. on the 
Importers & Traders’ National Bank in payment of said collection, but 
that said check was not an equitable assignment fro /anto of the funds 
of the Bank of Columbia in the hands of the New York bank, and which 
afterwards came into the hands of the trustee of the Bank of Columbia; 
and that, therefore, Manier & Co. were only general creditors of said 
Bank of Columbia, and, as such, were only entitled to receive their Aro 
vata upon said note. From so much of said decree as adjudges that 
Manier & Co. are entitled to be paid in full the sum of $102.12, in pref- 
erence to the general creditors of the Bank of Columbia, the com- 

lainant, A. N. Akin, appealed, and has assigned errors. The defendants 

anier & Co. have appealed from so much of said decree as adjudges 
that they are only entitled to receive their ro rata upon the check of 
the Bank of Columbia on the Importers and Traders’ Bank of New 
York, given in. payment of the Stephens note. 

It is assigned as error bv counsel for A. N. Akin, trustee, that the 
chancellor adjudged that Manier & Co. were entitled to be paid in full, 
in preference to the general creditors, the amount of Massey & Son’s 
overdraft, which was collected by the trustee. It is insisted on behalf 
of the trustee that although indorsements for collection vest no title to 
the draft in the bank, and, if the draft is collected by the trustee of the 
bank after its failure, the law imposes a trust upon the proceeds in favor 
of the owner, yet, if the draft is collected by the bank before its failure, 
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and while it is a going concern, and the transaction of payment is com- 
plete between the bank and the drawee, then the relation of the bank to 
the owner of the draft is that of debtor and creditor, and there is no 
trust in favor of the owner, and he has no preferred lien upon the assets 
of the bank in the hands of the assignee, but can only take his fro rata 
share in the distribution of the assets. On the other hand, it is insisted 
on behalf of Manier & Co. that when paper is sent to a bank indorsed 
for collection, with instructions to remit the proceeds, the bank holds 
said paper as the agent or trustee for sender, and funds collected on 
‘same are trust funds, held by it for sender: that the bank in this case 
held the collections as agent or trustee, charged with the duty to collect 
them in money, which, if received, would have been a trust fund; but, 
as the bank improperly received an overdraft or debt against the maker, 
the owners of the collection can claim these overdrafts or debts in the 
hands of the assignee. Defendants Manier & Co. further insist that if 
these overdrafts, made to pay their drafts, were afterwards paid to the 
assignee, it amounted in a court of equity to a payment of the collections 
themselves. The general rule on this subject is that an indorsement for 
collection vests no title to the paper in the bank, and, if the paper passes 
into the hands of the assignee after insolvency, the owner may recover 
it specifically, or, if the assignee collects the paper, the owner may 
recover the proceeds; but, if the bank makes the collection before the 
assignment, it simply becomes an ordinary contract debtor of the owner, 
and he cannot impress any trust upon the proceeds. (1 Morse, Banks, 
§ 248.) Of course, there may be special facts in a case which will take 
it out of the ordinary rule, and create a trust on the funds collected. 
' Such special facts were found in the case of Bank v. Weems (Tex. Sup.) 
6 S. W. 802, cited by counsel for defendant. In this case the agreement 
between the two banks in reference to the proceeds was that “they 
should be preserved by said bank as the property of the complainant, 
and returned to it as such.” The court thought these special facts 
settled the question of trust in favor of the complainant; but the rule 
undoubtedly,is that unless there is some agreement or course of dealing 
whereby the funds are to be held separate, and the identical proceeds 
remitted, the owner of the drafts stands upon no higher ground than 
- the other creditors of the bank in a case where the bank collects the 
draft prior to making a general assignment. It will be noticed that in 
this case Manier & Co. directed the bank to send New York exchange ; 
that is to say, Manier & Co. directed the Bank of Columbia to send 
them its check on New York in payment of the proceeds of collection. 
As stated by counsel: “ This is the determining fact in the record. It 
was virtually an express direction not to send the identical moneys col- 
lected, nor to hold them separate for Manier & Co., but was equiva- 
lent to an agreement that the bank might use the money collected, and 
pay Manier & Co. by its check on New York. Any agreement or under- 
standing or course of dealing whereby the bank is to use the identical 
moneys collected, and substitute its own obligation in its stead, destroys 
all idea of a trust.” 

It is argued, however, that the overdrafts made by the drawees on the 
Bank of Columbia to pay their drafts due to Manier & Co. were after- 
wards paid to the assignee, and such payment amounted in a court of 
equity to a payment of the drafts themselves to the assignee. This 
- view of the case cannot be maintained. The transaction between the 
bank and Massey & Son and W. K. Stephens, the drawees of the drafts, 
was a completed transaction. Massey & Son and Stephens gave their 
checks on the Bank of Columbia for the amount of the drafts drawn 
* against them, respectively, and the drafts were canceled and delivered 














up to the drawees. The fact that the bank allowed the drawees to over-. 
draw their accounts does not affect the question of Ly eye . In his 
work on “ Commercial Paper,” Mr. Randolph says: “ It the holder of a 
bill directs that it be paid to a certain banker, procuring credit with 
such banker will amount to a payment of the bill. So, if the amount of 
a note is credited to a bank holding it for collection (according.to the 


custom of dealings between the banks), it will be a payment, although | 


the bank making the note and giving the credit failed on the day it was 
so credited.” (3 Rand. Com. Paper, §§ 1395-1456.): The doctrine has 
been extended, and collecting banks have been recognized as authorized 
to receive their own certificates of deposit in payment, and the debtor is 
discharged, even though the bank fails before remitting. (See Howard 
v. Walker, 92 Tenn. 456, 21 S. W. 897.) : 

The next question presented is in respect to the check given by the 
Bank of Columbia on the Importers and Traders’ National Bank of 
New York in payment of the Stephens note. It is insisted by counsel 
for Manier & Co. that they are entitled to be paid in full, for the reason 
that this check was an equitable assignment fro fanéo of the funds of 
the Bank of Columbia in the hands of the New York bank, and that, the 
New York bank having refused to pay the check, and having returned 
the funds in its hands to the trustee of the Bank of Columbia, defend- 
ants are entitled to the payment of their check in full. It is insisted 
that the assignee, for the benefit of creditors, takes the property .and 
choses in action of his assignor, not as a purchaser for value, but as a 
volunteer, and therefore subject to all the defenses and equities against 
them in the hands of the assignor, and not only so, but that he holds as 
the representative of the assignor and his estate. This principle is well 
settled, and will not be further noticed. (Vashville Trust Co. v. Fourth 
National Bank. 91 Tenn. 336, 18 S. W. 822.) The other question, how- 
ever, in respect to equitable assignments, is involved in much conflict of 
authority. Mr. Morse, in his work on “ Banks and Banking” (volume 2, 
§ 493), formulates the question thus: “Is a check an equitable assign- 
ment betwéen the drawee and a dona fide holder for value, so that the 
latter will be preferred over general creditors of the drawer in case of 
his insolvency before the check is cashed?” The author answers the 
question by stating that the most numerous body of decisions sustains 
the view that a check is neither a legal nor an equitable assignment as 
between drawer and payee. nor a sufficient foundation for any action by 
the holder against the bank. The author qualifies the statement with 
the remark that there may exist special facts giving an equation of easy 
solution, as if the check is drawn on a designated fund, or is accepted 
by the bank, or if the bank charges the amount to the drawer, or settles 
with him on the basis of allowing for the check. In these and other 
instances, the author states, there is no doubt the bank can be held in 
an action by the holder. Counsel for Manier & Co. cite several dca to 
be found in our own cases to the effect that a check is an 2 pn ghar 
by the debtor of so much of his deposit in bank to his creditor. (See 
Springfield v. Green, 7 Baxt. 302; Schoolfield v. Moon, 9 Heisk. 173; Bank 
v. Merritt,7 Heisk. 193.) It will be found upon an examination of 
these cases that the only question presented for adjudication was in 
respect to the liability of the drawer—whether he was discharged by the 
failure of the holder to present his check in a reasonable time, the bank 
in the meantime having become insolvent. The case of /mboden v. 
Perrie, 13 Lea 504, involved more of the features presented in this case 
than any other reported in this State. In that case the question arose 
between creditors. One creditor held a check of the debtor against a 
general deposit of the debtor in bank, while the other was an attachment 
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creditor of that fund. The question was fairly raised in that case 
whether the check worked an equitable assignment of the fund in bank 
to the check holder before the presentation of the check or notice to 
the bank. If so, the check-holding creditor was entitled to priority. If 
not, then the attachment had priority. Judge Turney, in delivering the 
opinion of the court against the defendant’s theory of equitable assign- 
ment, cited approvingly the opinion of Chief Justice Church in A//orney- 
General v. Continental Life Ins. Co.,71 N. Y. 325, to the effect that checks i 
drawn in the ordinary form, not describing any particular fund or using ~ 
any words of transfer of the whole, or any part of any amount standing 
to the credit of the drawer, but containing only the usual request, are of 
the same effect as inland bills of exchange, and do not amount to an 
assignment of the funds of the drawer in bank. ‘This doctrine,” he 
continues, “ accords with the relation between the parties. Banks are 
debtors to their customers for the amount of their deposits. A check is . 
a request of the customer to pay the whole or a portion of such indebt- 
edness to the bearer, or to the order of the payee. Until presented and 
accepteéd, it is inchoate. It vests notitle, legal or equitable, in the payee 
to the fund. Before acceptance the drawer may withdraw his deposits. 
The bank owes no duty to the holder until the check is presented for 
payment. Knowledge that checks have been drawn dues not make it 
obligatory upon the bank to retain the deposits to meet them. These 
rules are indispensable to the safe transaction of commercial business.” 
It is contended by counsel for Manier & Co. that the case of /mboden v. 
Perrie did not raise the identical question here presented. It is insisted 
that the question in that case arose between creditors, but that the 
question presented here is between the drawer and the payee of the 
check, the assignee standing in the shoes of the drawer. The case of 
Attorney-General v. Continental Life Ins. Co., 71 N. Y. 325, cited with 
approval by Judge Turney in the 13 Lea case, presented the exact state 
of facts found in this record. In that case the insurance company gave 
its check upon a trust company in payment of a loss, the company hav- 
ing at the time on deposit a sum exceeding the amount of ‘the check, 
but prior to its presentation a receiver of the insurance company was 
appointed, who withdrew all the funds deposited with the trust com- 
pany. In an action by the check holder against the receiver to recover 
the whole amount of the check out of the funds in his hands, it was held 
by the*Court of Appeals of New York that the check, not having been 
drawn on a particular fund, was not an equitable assignment fro tanto of 
a general deposit, and that the check holder was not entitled to pay- 
ment in full in preference to the claims of other creditors. (See, also, 
Risley v. Bank, 83 N. Y. 318; Aetna National Bank v. Fourth National , : 
Bank, 46 N. Y. 87.) | 
We are of opinion that the great weight of authority is opposed tothe — 
contention of defendants, and establishes the doctrine that the delivery 
of a check against a general deposit is not a yi or equitable assign- 
ment of any portion of the fund. The decree of the chancellor to the 
extent that it allows defendants priority in the payment of the Massey 
& Son overdraft is reversed, and in all other respects affirmed. The 
costs will be paid by the trustee.—Southwestern Reporter. 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. 
‘COURT OF CIVIL APPEALS OF TEXAS. 
Whittle et al. v. Fond du Lac National Bank. 
T A draft is not rendered non-negotiable by the mere fact that it calls for exchange. 


COLLARD, J.—The commercial character of the paper sued on was 
not impaired by calling for exchange. The amount to be paid is sus- 
ceptible of definite ascertainment. (Tied. Com. Paper, § 28a; Daniel, 
Neg. Inst. §§ 54, 54a.) There are authorities to the contrary, but the 
weight of authority is as stated above. (Smzth v. Kendall, 9 Mich. 242; 
7 Leggett v. Jones, 10 Wis. 34; Price v. Teal, 4 McLean, 201, Fed. Cas. 

No. 11,417. See, contra, Fitzharris v. Leggatt, 10 Mo. 527; Hughitt v. 

Johnson, 28 Fed, 865; Bank v. McMahon, 38 Fed. 283.) 

The other question submitted has been decided by this court at the 
present term in the case of Whittle v. Bank, 26S. W. 1011, upon facts 
similar to those in this case. It must be held that the draft came into 

' the hands of the bank (appellee) in the usual course of business; that it 
is a dona fide holder; and that it was entitled to recover. The judg- 
ment of the court below is affirmed. Affirmed.—Southwestern Reporter. 
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PARTNERSHIP—FIRM NOTE.—Firm notes given to individual creditors 
for the purpose of placing them on equal terms with the firm creditors 
in case of insolvency are fraudulent and void as against the firm creditors. 
[72 re Edwards, Mo.]| 7 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDE PURCHASERS.—Plaintiff 
sgprmivaga timber land of B., giving a note and mortgage in part payment, 

. in a separate instrument, guarantying the quantity of timber on the 
land. B. assigned the note and mortgage, as security, to P., who did not 
know of the guaranty. B. afterwards caused the note and mortgage to 
be assigned to defendant, who paid P.’s claim against B. with knowledge 
of B.’s guaranty: AHe/d, That defendant succeeded to the dona fides of 
P. only to the amount paid by him to P. [Anderson v. Northern Nat. 
t Bank of Big Rapids, Mich.] z 

NEGOTIABLE NOTES—POWER OF PARTNER.—Where two persons buy 
a machine, giving a note therefor in their individual names, their part- 
nership transactions being confined merely to running the machine, one 
of them cannot, after the purchase, take a warranty from the seller, dif- 
fering from that given at the time of the purchase, and thereby bind the 
other. [Auliman & Taylor Co. v. Shelton, lowa.]} 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—USURY—CONFLICT OF LAWS.—Though 
a note is usurious and void under the laws of the State where executed 
and delivered, it will be upheld by Iowa courts, where the stipulated 
interest does not exceed the rate fixed by the Iowa laws, and the parties 
intended that the contract should be governed by such laws, the maker 
oe and the note being payable in Iowa. [Bigelow v. Burnham, 

owa. | 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDE PURCHASER—EVIDENCE.— 
In an action by a partnership bank on a note fraudulent in its incep- 
tion, and transferred to plaintiff by the payee as collateral for a loan, the 
uncontradicted evidence of one of the partners was that he had charge 
of the loans, that no one but himself and such payee took part in the 
loan transaction, “that no other officer or agent of the bank knew for 
what the note in suit was executed,” and that he had no knowledge of 
the makers: He/d, That there was a failure of proof that plaintiff was 
a bona fide holder of the note, since his testimony was either hearsay, or 
related to a fact which he did not know to be true. [Commercial Bank 
of Essex v. Paddick, lowa.] 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—ESTOPPEL.—The sureties on a note given 
for the purchase price of chattels are estopped from denying their 
liability where they, with knowledge of. its delivery by the principal to 
the payee, in violation of its conditions, accept a mortgage on the chat- 
tels to indemnify them against loss, take possession under the mo e, 
and place the property in a position where the payee cannot enforce 
against it the purchase money debt. [Campbell Printing Press & Manu- 
facturing Co. v. Powell, Tex.| 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—LIABILITY OF FIRM.—A partnership firm 
is not liable as a mere surety upon contracts foreign to the purposes for 
which the partnership was entered into by the partners. This rule, 
however, does not necessarily relieve from liability a partnership firm 
which, for the purpose of subserving its own interests, has become 
surety for the performance by a principal contractor of his several under- 
takings, and which, solely by reason of its said relationship, has secured 
to itself advantages of a substantial character. [Ude// v. Owen, Neb.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—SURETY.—Where, at the time of a loan 
by A..to.B., to be secured by the note of B., with C. as surety, whose 
signature B. agrees to procure, the loan money is advanced, and B. signs 
and delivers the note to A., who subsequently hands it back to him to 
procure the signature of C., and the latter, at B.’s request, signs, and it is 
delivered to A., C.’s signing is to be referred to the agreement of B. with 
A., and there is a consideration to support C.’s undertaking as surety. 
[Bowen v. Thwing, Minn.] 


Usury.— When a “ donus” is exacted by the lender as a consideration 
for making a loan, it is, in computing, for the purpose of determining 
whether the loan is usurious, to be deducted as of the date when it is 
payable. If payable at the time of the loan, it is to be deducted from 
the principal as of the date of the loan, and the remainder, or ‘what the 
borrower receives and retains, is to be taken as the basis for computa- 
tion. [Smzth v. Parsons, Minn.] 


CORPORATIONS—NOTES—AUTHORITY OF OFFICERS.—Authority of the 
president and general manager of a corporation to issue notes in its 
name will not be implied from the fact that they had on former occasions 
executed notes in the corporate name, which they had taken care of, 
without the knowledge of the board of trustees. [Zéwell v. Puget Saund 
& C. R. Co., Wash.) 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS—ESTOPPEL.—In an action to recover 
an unpaid subscription to the capital stock of a corporation, defendant. 
cannot contend that the articles of incorporation are inadmissible, owing 
to irregularities in the organization of thé corporation, where it appears 
that he was present at the subscribers’ meeting, helped in the organiza- 
tion, made no objection thereto for several months, paid several install- 
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ments on his subscription, and signed the receipt for his stock. [Ogden 
Clay Co. v. Harvey, Utah.] 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS’ LIABILITY.—A stockholder, though 
he is himself delinquent on his subscription, may maintain an action 
against other delinquent stockholders to enforce pavment of a judgment 
obtained by him against the corporation, but he must contribute ratably 
with the other stockholders to the payment of the amount due him. 
[ Wilson v. Ketsel, Utah.] — | 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS’ LIABILITY.—An action to enforce 
the stockholders’ liability to creditors of the corporation as to their un- 
paid subscriptions is properly founded on the judgment against the 
corporation, and not on the indebtedness itself, since the stockholders’ 
liability is secondary, and arises only on the failure of the corporation 
to pay the judgment. [Hendersonv. Turngren, Utah.] 


BANKS—RECEIVERS—STATE STATUTES.— The California statute 
authorizing the Attorney-General, on the recommendation of the Bank 
Commissioners, to institute suit to enjoin any bank guilty of violating 
the banking laws from doing further business, and, if it is found insol- 
vent, to cause its business to be wound up under the direction of such 
commissioners (Stat. 1877-78, p. 740, as amended by Stat. 1887, p. 90), 


does not authorize the Court to appoint a receiver for the bank; anda - 


receiver thus appointed without authority cannot maintain a suit to col- 
lect oe rey bank. [Murray v. American Surety Co. of New York, 
U.S.C. C., Cal 


CORPORATIONS—CERTIFICATE OF STOCK. AS PLEDGE.—Where, upon 
maturity and non-payment of the loan, the pledgee, with assent of the 
pledgor, transfers such stock to a third person, for a less sum than it 
was pledged to secure, and there is no proof that the stock pledged was 
worth more than that sum, it is held that the pledgee is not liable for a 
conversion of the stock, the debt still remaining unpaid. [J/cClintock 
v. Central Bank of Kansas City, Mo.] . 


CORPORATION—FRAUDULENT PROCUREMENT OF SUBSCRIPTION.— 
Where a subscription to the capital stock of a corporation was procured 
by fraud of the corporation, and the subscriber discovered the fraud 
without laches, and repudiated the contract in a reasonable time after 
the discovery of the fraud, and before the execution by the corporation 
of an assignment for benefit of creditors, such facts constitute a defense 
to an action by the assignee against the subscriber for his subscription, 
though the creditors gave credit to the corporation on the faith of such 
subscription. [Savage v. Bartlett, Md.] | 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—A stockholder may sue to enforce 
a claim of the corporation against its managing officer for diversion of 
funds, when its assignee in insolvency refuses to do so. [Streégzhi v. 
Junk, U.S.C. C.of App.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDE HOLDER.—One who had 
contracted for the purchase of land at 30 cents an acre, with the under- 
standing that he should be allowed a rebate of 5 cents an acre, associated 
two other persons with him in the enterprise, who knew nothing of the 
rebate. He executed his notes for a part of the purchase price, and the 
vendors indorsed them back to him on account of the rebate: He/d, 
that, so far as the associate purchasers were concerned, the notes must 
be considered as discharged by their indorsement back to the contract- 
ing purchaser, and .that his subsequent indorsee before maturity with 
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knowledge of the fraud attempted to be perpetrated on the associates 
by the rebate contract could not recover from them on the notes. 
[Kneeland v. Miles, Tex.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS— BNA FIDE PURCHASER.—In an action 
against the maker of a promissory note, which the payee had obtained 
by fraud, a verdict was properly directed for plaintiff, who discounted 
the note for value, where defendant’s testimony failed to show that 
plaintiff knew of the fraud or participated in the proceeds thereof. 
| Hoats v. Aschbach, Penn.| 


PAYMENT—ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK.—On an issue whether a check 
indorsed by defendant to plaintiff was accepted as payment of defend- 
ant’s debt to him, plaintiff testified that he took the check expecting it 
would be paid, and that the money wouid goin payment of plaintiff's 
debt; that he did not take it as a payment of the debt, “but only as a 
way of paying it.” Defendant testified that he gave the check in pay- 
ment of the debt; that plaintiff made no objection, but said that “ this 
was good for it.” Plaintiff receipted the debt, and delivered up defernd- 
ant’s notes therefor: He/d, that the check was accepted as payment. 
[Kirkpatrick v. Puryear, Tenn.| 


BANKS—DRAFT—DAMAGES.—The damages recoverable for the re- 
fusal of a bank to pay a check drawn upon it by one who has funds with 
the bank wherewith to make such payment should not exceed such 
amount as reasonably and fairly, in the natural course of things, would 
result from such refusal. [Bank of Commerce v. Goos, Neb.| 


CONTRACTS—PAYMENT—NOTICE.—A bank which had sold coupons to 
plaintiff paid her the amount of certain coupons, and received them as 
its own, but undertook to return them, when not paid by the obligors, 
by deducting the amount which it had paid to her from a larger amount 
which it owed to her, and by sending her a check for the balance thus 
reached: AHe/d,the plaintiff could sue the bank for the larger sum 
without first returning the check or coupons. [/o/som v. Ballou Bank- 
ing Co., Mass.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CHECKS.—Neither a*check nor bill of 
exchange operates as an assignment vo ¢anto of the drawer's funds in 
the hands of the drawee. [EZrchange Bank of Wheeling v. Sutton Bank, 
Md.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—DISCOUNT BY BANK—BONA FIDE PUR- 
CHASER.—The president of plaintiff bank, without consideration, 
obtained defendants’ note as a personal loan, and, without disclosing the 
want of consideration, procured its discount by plaintiff's cashier: 
Held, that, though the cashier was without authority to discount paper, 
his agency in discounting the note not having been disavowed by plaint- 
iff, it could recover on the note having been disavowed by plaintiff, it 
could recover on the note, as the president’s knowledge of its infirmity 
could not be imputed to it. [First Nat. Bank of Grafton v. Babbidge, 
Mass. | } 

















MANUFACTURE OF BANK NOTES, ETC, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BANK NOTES BY THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


There are few more tantalizing experiences than to be present in the 
printing-room of the Bank of England when the bank notes are being 
printed, says the Pa// Mall Gazette. It is bad enough to visit the vaults 
and see the trucks full of bars of fine bullion, and the bags of foreign 
gold coin ; but nothing in comparison to watching the printing-press 
turning out £50 or £100 notes as fast as ever the boys can feed the 
machines. To lift a bar of gold worth only £1,600 requires the appli- 
cation of both hands, and it would tire a man to carry it far; but notes 
are so light and portable that you could transport the value of a million 
sterling without the smallest inconvenience. And they are produced 
with such speed and facility that one finds oneself in danger of regard- 
ing them as something which it would be no great sin to appropriate. 
The piece of blank paper just passes between the rollers of the machine 
over the engraved plate, along the tapes, and emerges a full-blown Bank 
of England note. | 

It is a difficult, if not an impossible, thing to keep:strictly to the Tenth 
Commandment in the presence of so much easily deported wealth. Yet, 
while the visitor is gazirig open-mouthed at the sight of more money 
than he has probably ever seen in the whole of his litetime, the boys who 
feed the machines are, to all appearances, totally indifferent to anythin 
but the importance of keeping the paper straight. Each sheet is suf- 
ficient to make two notes placed longwise, and after they are printed it 
has to be cut. This is the reason why every Bank of England note has 
three rough or “ deckelled ” edges. The paper itself needs no descrip- 
tion ; its peculiar texture and crispness are familiar to everybody ; so too 
is that elaborate water-mark, to imitate which is a crime equivalent to 
forgery. Bank paper is made at Portal’s mills, and although this is a 
private firm its relations with the Bank have been so long and intimate 
that it may be regarded as a department of the great institution in 
Threadneedle street. Although the term “ water-mark ” is employed, 
what is meant is really a wire-mark, inasmuch as it is obtained by fixing 
wires twisted into the approved design on the face of the mould, so that 
when the pulp settles down it is of necessity thinner on the wire design 
than at any other part of the sheet. 

The crisp and crackling sound given forth at the touch by a bank note 
is the result of the employment of fine new linen in the manufacture. 
Other makers could, no doubt, obtain the same quality if it were wanted, 
but there is no requirement for it anywhere else. It is admirabl 
suited for its purpose, being so thin that an erasure is only made wit 
much difficulty, and at the same time so strong thata note leaf with the 
addition of a single grain of size will support half a hundred weight 
without earee. : . 

Of course, the notes are printed from engraved plates, and about 
these there are several things not known to the general public.. For in- 
stance, few people could give, without inspection, the spelling of the 
words preceding the chief cashier’s signature, “ For the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England.” The word “company” is spelt 
“compa.” Then the principal letters are differently formed in notes of 
different denominations. For example, the “L” in London is not the 
same ina £5 note as ina £10, orina £10 as in a £20, or ina £20 as in 
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a £50, and so on. Very few people recognize that a bank note is a 
beautiful work of art. The figure of Britannia in the left-hand corner 
was designed by Maclise, ard the original vignette from which it is 
reduced is still in the possession of the Directors. If the engraving is 





carefully examined the features will be found to be full of dignity. It 


would not be proper to point out the many minutiz by which the experts 
in the Bank can instantly detect a forgery. The general public may, 
perhaps, be excused for not being able to tell a forged note in all cases, 
but there can be no such excuse for the officials of the private and joint- 
stock banks; and yet they rarely detect a bad note, but pass it 
through, leaving the authorities in Threadneedle street to make the 
discovery. 


NOTES LEAVE THE BANK BUT ONCE. 


Each printing machine is capable of turning out 18,000 -notes a day. 
The Bank also prints rupee notes for India—these require two printings, 
as they are in two colors—and postal orders for the Post Office. In all 
cases the numbers of notes are added at the same time as the note is 
printed, the change being effected automatically. The highest denom- 
ination of note now printed is for £1,000. The emission of notes varies 
according to the requirements of the public. It is pretty well known 
that the Bank is only allowed by the terms of its charter to issue such a 
number of notes as shall equal the securities deposited by Government 
against its debt to the Bank and the value of bullion for the time being 
in its vaults. Asa matter of fact acertain proportion of the bullion 
against which notes are issued may be silver, but that condition is 
ignored in practice on account of the fluctuating character of the white 
metal. The fiduciary issue is fixed for the present at £16,500,000, but 
the amount of gold in the vaults varies continually according to the 
demand for export and other causes. The weekly Bank return shows the 
amount of the notes issued and the amount in the banking reserve, and 
the difference between the two amounts is the value of the notes in 
circulation. 

As soon as a note finds its way back to the Bank, even if it has only 
been issued a few hours, it is cancelled and never goes beyond the walls 
again. Considering that they pour in at the rate of about 50,000 a day, 
of the average value of a million, and that each note has to be recorded, 
put in order, packed up in its proper bundle, and then put into a box 
and Senasieed in the Bank vaults, it follows that a large staff is required 
in this department. The Bank is under no legal obligation to take all 
this trouble, which it does entirely in the interests of the public, so that 
if necessary any particular note can be traced at any time. The notes 
are kept for five years and are then burned. There is an auéo da fé once 
a week, the once precious but now valueless pieces of paper being con- 
sumed in a furnace specially constructed for the purpose. The sorting- 
room, where the returned notes are classified and dealt with, is a long 
apartment full of busy clerks. The rustle of the crisp paper is the most 
noticeable thing. It is continuous and something like the hum of many 
insects. ° 

Whether it is due to the greater perfection to which bank-note print- 
ing has been brought, or to the increased vigilance of the police, or to 
both combined, there are comparatively few forged notes presented, and 
such as are are old productions. There are no gangs of bank-note 
forgers at work now. In former times the Bank suffered seriously from 
this class of crime. Putting on one side the memorable forgeries of 
“Old Patch,” and the scarcely. less remarkable imitations of John 
Nicholls, of Birmingham, at a later date, it shows the extent to which 
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the crime was carried that in 1820 no fewer than 352 persons were con- 
victed of forging small notes. - There is kept at the Bank an album 
containing an interesting collection of forgeries. Some of them are on 
‘real Bank paper which had been stolen from the mills ; some are pro- 
duced by the aid of ‘photography; one is actually done with pen and 
ink, very skillfully, but not skillfully enough to deceive even a tyro in 
such matters; and in others the water-marks are a clumsy imitation 
made by the use of a stamp instead of by the application of wire in the 
pulp. In hardly any case is the engraving executed with sufficient 
skill to impose on any one familiar with bank notes. But no matter 
how. cleverly the letters may have been formed, an expert official will 
detect a forgery directly it comes into his hands. | 
The Bank is always ready to make good a damaged note, provided it 
retains any of the distinctive features by which it can be identified. It 
has even paid on fragments of charred paper which any ordinary person 
would have taken to be beyond identification. In one remarkable case a 
man found a number of very small and broken pieces of what seemed to 
be bank notes sewn up in the corner of an old. bed-tick, and on taking 
them to the Bank they were sorted out and minutely examined, with the 
result that the distinct traces of some twenty notes were found, and the 
lucky discoverer had the amount made good to him. These fragments, 
mounted on a sheet of cardboard, are still preserved. Some notes are 
also preserved, which were recovered from the Eurydice that was lost 
in the Channel, and which had been in the sea many a day, and are 
stained with the salt water. There are likewise a few scraps of indistin- 
guishable ash in a covered wineglass, which the Bank was able to identify 
as the remains of a genuine note, the aid of the microscope being 
invoked for the purpose. 


ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT NOTES. 


Among other curiosities which are occasionally shown to favored 
visitors are some specimens of ancient notes, a number of them for 
denominations no longer in vogue, such as £1, £15, and £25. There is 
also carefully preserved the oldest surviving note, one of the year: 1699, 
the amount being written in with ink. Another curiosity is a note fera 
- million, which was required for some transaction between the Bank and 
the Government, but in this case, too, the amount is written with the pen. 
The longest time during which a note has remained outside the Bank 
is 111 years. It was for £25, and it is computed that the compound 
interest during that long period amounted tono lessthan £6,000. There 
is quite a labyrinth of vaults where the disused notes are stored until 
they have reached the necessary maturity of five years. We understand 
that they are estimated to weigh 91 tons, and number about 77,745,000— 
filling 13,400 boxes—and were of the original value of £1,750,626,600. 

The Bank of England note is a legal tender for any amouné in excess 
of its face value, but not for less. Thus a person might refuse to takea 
£5 note in pormens of a debt of £4 19s. 6d., though as a matter of fact 
nobody would be so foolish as to do so. It must be remembered that bank 
notes are only legal tender as between members of the public so long as 
the Bank pays in gold on demand. If such an unlikely thing were to 
_ happen as the Bank being unable to redeem its promise to pay, then its 
notes would at once cease to be legal tender. Even as it is their legal 
tender quality does not extend to Ireland or Scotland. 

The “ Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ” is a most interesting person- 
age. Her departments are as various as they are important. She is the 
biggest dealer in gold bullion in the whole world, and her vaults often 
contain as much as from £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 in value, besides the 
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precious metal, gold and silver, sent there to be warehoused. She also 
manages the National debt, sees after the payment of the dividends, 
superintends the transfers of stock, acts as banker to the Exchequer, 
makes advances to the Government, and performs similar duties for 
the India Council. She weighs all the gold sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns that come into her hands and sends the light coins on to the 
Mint to be melted up and recoined. Moreover, it 1s her function to look 
after the gold reserve, and by the regulation of her discount rate to 
prevent any serious efflux of the yellow metal, whereby a want of con- 
fidence would be established. 
It was seen at the time of the Baring crisis that she had even higher 
duties still—namely, those of averting by timely and prudent:action a 
reat National disaster. But when all these and other interesting 
eatures of her multifarious duties are recognized, it must still be ad- 
mitted that there is a gg fascination about her manufacture of bank 
notes than anything else. That appeals to the commonest imagination. 
No one can see or read about the presses turning out literally millions 
of pounds’ worth of paper money daily without being immensely im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the dealings ‘and the wonderful system 
that has grown up. And every single note is registered, and its move- 
ments are recorded, so that any one can always ascertain whether a 
particular note has or has not returned from circulation, and if it has 
who paid it in. This system, although very costly, is an immensely 
powerful engine in the prevention and detection of crime. 


__— = 
= = —~ 





BIRTH OF BANK NOTES. 


If we are to attach any value to the statement made by Klaproth, in 
the Asiatic Fie tore for 1822, the invention of bank notes belongs to the 
Chinese: At the commencement of the reign of Hian-Tsoung, of the 
Thang dynasty, in the year 807 of the Christian era, and on the occasion 
of’a great famine, the Emperor decreed that all merchants and wealthy 
persons should deposit the whole of their gold and silver in the public 
treasury, and in return there were delivered to them notes called “ Fey 
Thsina,” or “flying money.” Three years afterward the paper money 
was called in at Pekin ; but its circulation continued to be authorized in 
the provinces. In A. D. 960 the paper currency was revised by another 
Emperor, merchants being permitted to deposit their bullion in the ex- 
chequer and to receive in exchange notes called “ running money.” 

In 1021 this currency represented a value of nearly 3,000,000 ounces of 
silver. Whether these bank notes were printed from metallic plates has — 
not yet been ascertained ; but, taking into consideration the statements 
made by the Jesuit missionaries that what is known as “ block print- 
ing” had been practiced in China from the very earliest year of our era, 
it is extremely probable that the ancient Chinese bank notes were im- 
pressions taken from engraved blocks of wood. In what manner the 
medizval European banks of deposits made acknowledgments of 
their indebtedness isa mystery. The first banks of deposit and exchange 
were established in Italy, very possibly on Roman lines. 

The early Italian “banco” was simply a money changer’s desk or 
counter; and when the financier was unable to discharge his pecuniary 
obligations his bench or counter was hewn in twain, and by metonomy the 
solvent financier was said to be “banco rorto,” or bankrupt. As for the 
bank note it seems to have had a doubtful origin, partaking equally of 
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the character of a certificate of deposit and of a promissory note or bill 
of exchange. The acceptor of the note confided to the banker a certain 
sum in specie, which the banker kept in his vaults, thus saving his cus- 
tomer the expense and danger of carrying large sums of money from 
lace to place at a time when Europe was almost constantly convulsed 
y war, and the line of demarcation between soldiers and brigands was 
of the thinnest possible description. : 

The banks of Venice and of Amsterdam issued these certificates and 
promissory notes long before the establishment of the Bank of England, 
and the earliest notes of the bank established by William Patterson, were 
known as “bills.”. A merchant who wished to remit a sum of money to 
a correspondent living in some distant place proceeded to the bank, de- 
posited so much hard cash, and received a “ bill” containing a promise to 

y the sum deposited on demand. The scheme of a Bank of Eng- 
and appears to have been frequently debated during the Common- 
wealth, and was seriously discussed at a meeting of the first council of 
trade at Mercer’s Hall after the restoration. That great financial genius, 
William Patterson, the founder of the existing gigantic corporation in 
Threadneedle street, himself described the beginning of the Bank of 
England in his “ Proceedings at the Imaginary Wednesday’s Club,” pub- 
lished in 1717. : 

The first proposal for a National bank was made in 1691, when the 
Government had contracted £3,000,000 of debt in the course of three 
years, and the Ministry had been obliged to solicit advances of ready 
money from the Common Council of London. The first project of the 
bank was not well received, as the people were yearning for peace, and 
disliked a system which Patterson had evidently borrowed in Holland. 
At length the Ministry of William III. resolved to try the experiment of 
a National bank, on the expressed condition that if half the capital, that 
is to say, £1,200,000, were not subscribed by August, 1699, the plan of a 
bank should be abandoned. So great was the opposition that city mer- 
chants and goldsmiths made heavy wagers that one-third of the sum 
asked for would never be collected ; but the whole subscription was com- 
pleted in ten days, and the cash was paid into the exchequer in rather 
more than ten weeks. 

We can gather a very graphic idea of the early economy of the insti- 
tution founded by Patterson, from a paper in the Spectator, published in 
March, 1711. Addison describes how, in one of his rambles, he looked 
into the great hail where the bank was kept, “‘ and was not a little pleased 
to see the directors, secretaries and clerks, with all the other members 
of that wealthy corporation, ranged in their several stations according to 
the parts they acted in their just and regular economy.” It will thus be 
apparent that highly dignified and somewhat occult chamber of deliber- 
ation, the “ Bank Parlor,” was, in the time of Queen Anne, held coram 
publico, the directors, now called governors, literally sitting at the re- 
ceipt of custom, and cheerfully taking such sums of money as the city 
traders chose to intrust them with on the security of bank bills. 

His survey of the great hall led “ Mr. Spectator” to frame a pleasing 
allegory, of which the heroine was a beautiful virgin seated on a throne 
of gold, whose name was Public Credit. The walls, instead of being 
adorned with pictures and maps, were hung with many acts of Parlia- 
ment, including magna charta, the act of uniformity and the act of set- 
tlement ; and then the essayist went on to depict a terrible vision of 
hideousness—tyranny and anarchy, bigotry. and atheism—following in 
the train of a young man of about 22 years of age, whose name the 
writer was unable to learn. He had a sword in his right hand, which, 
in the dance, he brandished at the act of settlement; and a citizen who 
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stood by the Spectator whispered that he saw a sponge in the left hand 
of the youthful intruder. | 

Of course, the young man of 22 was the ag Pretender, and the 
figurative sponge was intended to wipe out the National debt, but in 
the end liberty and monarchy, moderation and religion dispersed the 
demons, and the genius of Great Britain, otherwise the Elector of Han- 
over, afterward King George I., made his appearance, whereupon faint- 
ing credit revived, depleted money-bags swelled to their former bulk, the 
piles of faggots and heaps of paper changed into pyramids of guineas, 
and Mr. Joseph Addison, like a stanch Whig as he was, woke “ trans- 

rted” with joy. Public credit has been frequently menaced since the 
days of the Spectator, and the Bank of England has had to undergo 
numerous vicissitudes, 





_— == 
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“OUR VILLAGE BANK.” 


“Our Village Bank” is not in England. We have as yet nothing of 
the sort among ourselves. To see it we must go abroad. I want toask 
leave to act as guide in respect of one such institution which ought to 
possess some little interest, as being the first bank of its kind established 
in Italy—in that sunny Venetian plain which stretches out from the 
Carnic Alps to the swampy marshes of the Romagna. To tell the tale 
of the first village bank of all, which was founded in Germany in 1849, 
would appear like going back to ancient ogo 6 In Italy we find our- 
selves moving in modern times. This infant Nestor of Italian banks, 
indeed, is now but little more than ten years old. It was founded on 
June 20, 1883—born, so to speak, of the same “depression” which has 
impressed its mark so painfully upon our ownruraleconomy. To some 
extent, accordingly, the story of the throes which brought it into life, 
and of its subsequent growth to health and strength, ought in England 
to touch a sympathetic chord. And there is also another feature com- 
mending it to our notice. For in its country, Venetia, we see a rural 
population, in some respects, at any rate, resembling our own. They 
are not little freeholders, like the Germans. They are tenants, yearly 
tenants, living scattered over their parishes, since most buildings are © 

ut up on the holdings they belong to. There is a village, of course, in 
reggia, a Cluster of houses with a central street, from the midst of 
which rises up that picturesque campanzle which tells you at the first 
glance that you are in Italy. And at one end stands, shady with wel- 
come foliage, what we should call the “ Hall”—old-fashioned in style, 
old-fashioned with its generous hospitality, its quaint old ways, and its 
trusted old servants, who seem in truth to form part of the family. 
Here lives the founder of this bank. Signor Wollemborg owes his for- 
tune to banking of the capitalist type. He has shown his gratitude to 
Providence for its blessings by making banking accessible to his poorer 
neighbors. 

They needed it. The Venetians are industrious and careful husband- 
men and thrifty livers. But adverse circumstances conspired to keep 
them poor. There was the absentee landlord, grasping and grinding, 
as we have none to grasp and grind in England. And to meet his 
claims and those of the tax-gatherer, the poor contadino had no one to 
look to for a semblance of help but the usurer, one of the worst pests of 
Italy, who fleeced him most mercilessly, ey rich upon his misery. 
The usurer had in Italy so securely established his sway that his calling 
had come to be looked upon as quite respectable. There is nothing on 
which he will not lay his hands. Ifthe poor peasant wants money, he 
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can have it at rates varying from 50 to 1,200 per cent.—often with a Sun- 
day dinner thrown in as a prescriptive condition. Or he may have it 
from a bank in the town, at which, in consideration of a heavy fee, the 
usurer consents to act as surety. Should the peasant want a sack of 
maize—as he sometimes does—he can have that in kind, of inferior 
quality, at the rate of 24 lire for what in the market costs only 12 lire, 
but at three months’ credit—a matter of 400 per cent. per annum. 
Should he require live stock, there is the same friend in need to provide 
it by an arrangement called socczda, which throws all the risk and cost 
of keeping upon the hirer, while securing a sure half of the profits to 
the lender. Should he want goslings for his wife to rear up and fatten 
for the market—as favorite an industry in Venetia as chicken-cram- 
ming is in Sussex—the usurer will let him have his £2 wherewith to 
buy fifty goslings, claiming back as interest, at the close of five or six 
months, five fat geese, representing a value of £1. 

That has proved merry business for the usurers, but it kept the peas- 
antry in abject poverty, especially when hard times came and either the 
earth refused to yield her fruits or the market its prices. Their condi- 
tion was worse than mere poverty, for it crushed all hope and elasticity 
out of them. After the year 1880 had brought on the critical period of 
depression, there seemed scarcely anything left to work for. Cattle, 
implements, furniture, were all pledged to the usurer. And feed as 
badly, clothe himself as badly, live as badly as he would, all the peas- 
ant’s toil went but to enrich his oppressor. | 

Signor heh etna titi had heard of the astonishing success of village 
banks established in Germany by Herr Raiffeisen. And in 1883 he de- 
cided upon starting his own little pioneer bank in Loreggia. reggia 
is a biggish parish, with something under 3,000 inhabitants, mostly 
voted to agriculture and small trade. It was at the time a typical 
“ depr ’ parish, because, barring Signor Wollemborg himself, none 
of its landlords ever came near it, contenting themselves with drawing 
their rents—which were heavy for land not naturally fertile and poorl 
developed. Signor Wollemborg had some difficulty in making his 
neighbors understand his scheme of starting a bank without capital; a 
bank which would lend money without asking any one to take up shares. 
The whole thing was as strange to the Italians as it is to ourselves in 
the present day. However, he succeeded in enrolling about thirty 
members for his new institution—all of them, except himself and the 
vicar and the doctor, poor—that is, small tenants or petty freeholders. 
His first‘ work proved very uphill. There was no good fairy to stand by 
him. Every inch of ground had to be conquered. To provide the first 
funds, Signor Wollemborg himself opened his purse, advancing £80— 
bestics, Caeiail: paying in the bulk of that £280 oi deposits which 
the bank managed somehow to attract in its first term of business of 
four and a half months. Later, the public Savings Bank of Padua con- 
sented to lend £160—but Signor Wollemborg must lodge the rules with 
it, give it the name of every member, and keep it carefully informed of 
the state of affairs. Now the Bank numbers somewhere about 130 
members. It is not actually embarrassed with cash; it has to study 
strict economy in ail things; many of its transactions seem humble and 
small. But it raises all the money that it wants; it has no occasion to 
send any borrower away; the Savings Bank of Padua and other large 
institutions lend to it willingly. It has a little reserve of 1,500 lire laid 
up, which has grown very slowly, but promises, now that it has reached 

such a point, to increase more rapidly. To do them justice, the 
members are anxious to increase what they know must in the long run 
prove the backbone of the Bank. At a special meeting, composed 
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mainly of borrowers, they resolved, rather to go on paying a somewhat 
higher interest than is absolutely necessary—that is, 6 per cent.—than 
stint the reserve. The Bank has generally about £600 or £800 out in 
loans fructifying on peopie’s farms, in the shape of cows, or pigs, or 
goats, or implements, or manures, or feeding-stuffs; or else earning a 
profit in village shops in the shape of raw material which gives the 
tradesman employment for his labor. I won’t say that to an untrained 
eye the difference is likely to be very striking. But any one acquainted 
with agriculture cannot fail to detect at the very first glance the contrast 
between an Italian village which has no bank and one in which such a 
bank kas been at work a few years. Where there is such a bank, culti- 
vation is sure to be better. Crops look cleaner and heavier. The live 
stock are better kept. The buildings are in better order. There is, 
generally speaking, less poverty, a look of greater oe about both 
poops and farms; and if any visitor has time to look into the social 

ife of the village, he will find that there is a good deal more still to 
distinguish a “bank” village from an ordinary one, even apart from 
increased economy, sobriety, thrift and saving. The population appear 
more independent and better conducted. People think more for them- 
selves. hey are more friendly and neighborly with one another. 
And generally there is already a little village club, which is not wholly 
given up to amusement. 

If you would see on the spot what a village bank does for its people, 
you could not, at Loreggia, have a better guide to explain to you its 
work than old “Corazza,” in respect of age the “father” of the bank. 
His real name is Bernardo Pietroni; you could not tell that from his 
signature, which he has learned to scrawl after he was a grandfather, 
merely to qualify himself for admission to the Bank. Every member 
is required to be able to sign his name. In the village his opinion 
counts for as much as that of any other six men. If he is deficient in 
knowledge of letters, you soon find out that he has plenty of common 
sense and sound judgment, and has not allowed experience to go by 
without drawing profit from it. Indeed, in conversation he discovers 
familiarity with the principles of modern. farming rather surprising in 
so self-taught aman. “It is the Bank that has taught me that,” he 
candidly admits. In providing him with the money which he required 
for his farming operations, under certain safeguards, it has made him 
think how he might best employ it. If you will go about his field and 
his yard, up to his corn loft, and into his cow house, you soon learn why 
he loves his bank.: “1 could not keep my farm like that formerly.” 
His house is a large, simple and primitive, but substantial building, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, affording room for his numerous 
family, comprising children and grandchildren, of twenty-eight, among 
whom he lives Jike a patriarch of old. Such large families, recalling the 
semi-medizval communautés of France, which Queen Amélie tried to 
preserve, but of which now only a few stunted remnants survive on the 
“* Black Mountain,” are not unusual.in Venetia. These twenty-eight 
are Corazza’s children. So far as they are capable of work, they are 
also his “hands.” He requires no hired labor. Corazza will show 

ou his maize cobs, plump and bright in color, his full-grained barlev, 
his well-shaped potatoes. ‘‘ We used not to grow them like that. It is 
the Bank that has found the manure and the implements for good cul- 
tivation.” ‘ But could not you have saved what you wane for that 
out of what you were making?’ “There was nothing to save,” said he. 
“Tt all went to the usurer. We never had a farthing over. Besides, 
if I had saved for buying implements, or manure, I must have starved 
the farm at some other point. where starving would have meant loss. 
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The Bank came in from outside. [t gave me the additional pound or — 


two, and never taxed me except out of the produce of that additional 
pound itself. It was content to wait till that had borne fruit. So I 
could well afford to borrow. It cost me nothing.” Corazza will go on 
to show you his beasts. He is very proud of them. Here are two bul- 
locks worth 1,000 lire—the ordinary price of a peasant’s cow is some- 
where about 200 lire. He never had a stableful like that in former 
times. He loves the beasts like children, and so do all his family. 
They are all inter-related, as he will point out to you. “Come la vostra 


famiglia,” say I, thinking that I may venture upon a little joke. I. 


could not have paid the Pietronis a better compliment. Half a score of 
mouths laugh an appreciative acknowledgment. These beasts 
feed Corazza’s family with milk, and they feed, what he appreciates as 
much, his fields, with fertility. ‘“ Put into the ground as much as you 
can,” he says, having learnt, with the Bank’s help, a lesson in high 
farming. “Our soil wants it. But it will give it you all back.” - 

Corazza has more to tell of the benefits of the Bank in other house- 
holds--real cases, which will bear inquiring into. There was such and 
such an one in the parish, the tenant of a farm—he has it still—of about 
twenty acres. It was wretchedly neglected. Everything was pawned, 
and the only person who got anything out of it was the usurer. It was 
a hard case. The man joined the Bank, but the Bank was at a loss how 
much it might trust him with. It advanced him £4. That sufficed to 
stop a hole. He repaid the money and borrowed more. (The Bank at 
present lends no more than £30 to one man. But that little sum may 
be kept continually coming and going, earning and repayirg itself, giv- 
ing the poor fellow £30 perpetually to work with.) The quasi-bankrupt 
of ten years ago now has his farm in tolerable condition, he has six 
beasts of his own and {60 laid by in the Savings Bank. “Then why 
does he not use that instead of the bank money?” “No, no,” said 
Corazza, “that would never dc. What he borrows from the Bank he 
knows that he must repay. So he is careful with it. He will cast over 
exactly what an outlay will bring him back. Aye, we have learnt to 
calculate. The other money is far safer where it is now. It is a good 
security to the Bank, and the man will not fritter it away.” 

There was another man with a similar holding. He was miserably 
poor. But the Bank trusted him in 1883 with £8 wherewith to buy two 
calves. He has borrowed again. He has put a little in here and a little 
there. He has now five beasts and about 1,400 lire-worth of neongnes 
instead of practically nothing, and is only 100 lire in debt to the k. 

Corazza has other cases to tell you of. There was that poor old 
widow woman, who carries fruit to Padua to sell. What with her pov- 
erty and her debts she never felt safe irom day to day. The Bank let 
her have a few pounds. That gave her the ground tostand upon. Her 
profits came to herself, instead of going to the usurer. She is quit of 
anxiety now. Her earnings benefit herself. 

There was that small tradesman. He was a pauper, receiving ish 
relief. As such he was not eligible for the Bank. But a kind friend 
lent him a little to get himself off the rates. The Bank admitted him, 
aft him a few pounds to buy cheap wares with to hawk about. Now 

e has his little shop. 

Nowhere has gold dropped. down in great lumps upon the people. 
They have not made fortunes suddenly. But they have been helped to 
earn fairly and to live i ae It is this being able to get an extra 
pound or two to do a thing well which was formerly done hadly, this 
power of drawing on a fund never fa'ling at any time that an opportu- 
nity offers for employing it profitably, and this pressure put upon people 
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to calculate what they are doing, which makes this Bank so tellingly 
useful. The aspect of the farms whose tenants belong to the Bank has 
been materially changed within the past decade. There is order and 
tidiness where there used to be the neglect inseparable from penury. 
“‘We could not then eat such good polenta,” says Corazza’s wife, as you 
stop to look at that huge mess of really appetizing maize porridge 
brought into the common room to serve as meal for the twenty-eight 
mouths, large and small. ‘We had to live on the inferior grain.” 

And there is saving. Nowhere is a bank set up but it imparts a dis- 
tinct stimulus to thrift. You wonder that people should be content to 
wait for the ee, meeting of the committee, rather than deposit 
their pence in the Post-Office Savings Bank, which is open every day. 
The local people can tell you the reason. That Bank is ¢hezy own. 
There are Signor Wollemborg, and the doctor, and Corazza, and one or 
two more, to manage it, every one of whom they know, every one of 
whom they trust. These are indeed the men of their own choice. And 
they know where the money is. It does not go into the huge stock of 
money held by the State, in which it would be lost like a drop of water 
in the sea, never to be distinguished from other coin. There it is, all 
their own, in their own village, and what good it does by being employed 
will benefit themselves and their neighbors. 

To see the Bank at work in another aspect, come to the municipio 
to attend while the elected committee hold their sitting. There is the 
sindaco ready to bow you into the room. These village mayors know 
the value of a village bank. It makes government easier for them. 
They help it by depositing municipal moneys. Charitable and friendly 
societies will do the same thing—at first, it may be, to help and 
strengthen the little bantling, but later, certainly, for safe keeping. As 
a meeting-place the municipio is always open to the Bank. In some 
parishes—as in Vigonovo—the priest will allow to the banks the use of 
the church. The committee meet every fortnight, or oftener, should 
occasion require. At Loreggia, Signor Wollemborg, as president, takes 
the chair. is brother, who, to save the bank expense, discharges gra- 
tuitously the functions of cashier and secretary, sits by his side. And 
there are the other members. It is surprising what power of following 
business, of mentally seizing important points, and also, in a rustic way, 
of expressing themsel ves, this bank business will give to these simple 
village folk. It is the:r first education in public affairs. If Lord Salis- 
bury really believes that what village folk want to arouse their interest 
and educate them to better things is a circus and not a parish council, 
let him go to one of these village bank meetings, and see for himself 
what a remarkably stimulating effect such council-work has upon small 
rural folk. They take nothing for granted. They will have everything 
out. And be the other man a squire or a day-laborer, they will argue 
the case with him thoroughly. At the general meetings, which are 
held twice or. three times a year, to discuss the limits to be fixed for 
loans, the rates of interest to be charged or given, or any appeal from 
decisions of the committee, to elect the committee-men, the council- 
men, or whatever the business may be, there are debates which indicate 
a real arguing power. 

But the present is a committee mecting. There are candidates wait- 
ing for election. Election is no farce. Members are by the rules made 
responsible for one another.. The whole society goes surety for what 
it borrows, and therefore, in the last resort, also, for what it lends. So 
members must know that they can trust one another. Accordingly 
they scrutinize the applicants carefully, and canvass their qualifications 
and disqualifications. Drunkards, idlers, evil-livers, and the like, the 
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Bank will not have. So, if there are any such who apply, they are re- 
jected without much to-do. In a good many more cases than one have 
they come back as reformed characters to find themselves elected. 
Here is a market which pays value for honesty and good conduct, te 
is not expected to “serve God for naught.” Hence that marvelous 
educating power which has made priests own that the Bank in their 
parish has done more to make good men of their parishioners than all 
their preaching. And that is so not at Loreggia only. Abano, Vigo- 
novo, Crema, Faller, and whatever other places possess banks, have all 
similar tales to tell. 

Now come the savings. Here comes in a little girl with her few 
centestmz ; next an old woman brings a few lire. There is a lad with 
his bare legs, still all purple from treading the grapes in true Old Testa- 
ment style, in a water-tight cart from which the juice runs out by a 
spout. He has earned a little money, and he carries the va or two to 
the Bank. These people all bring their savings themselves—not as a 
matter of distrust towards others, but as wishing to manifest their own 
keen personal interest in the common institution. This is altogether 
a different affair from the public-office work of the Post-office Bank. 
This Bank is to its members a living creature, whose pulse they may 
feel. Members do not come merely to bring their savings. They want 
to hear something of what is going on. They are entitled to see the 
balance-sheet, which is drawn up every fortnight at the close of the 
committee meeting, and hung up for view in the public-room of the 
municipio. They want to hear if there is any new lending being done. 
For theirs is a democratic institution, and, as everybody is responsible, 
everybody wants to be aware in a general way what he is responsible 
for. No secret is made of loans. Borrowers are perfectly frank with 
respect to them. Indeed, the more openly the lending and borrowing 
are done, the better is it forthe Bank. At general meetings all mem- 
bers are expected to attend—all but the women members, two in number, 
both widows, who are entitled to attend by proxy only. For others 
there is a fine fixed for non-attendance. “ 

After the receipt of the savings comes the consideration of applica- 
tions for loans. As a rule there is the vacca, or the vétella, or the 
maiale, to be bought—though the pig is not yet as much honored in 
Italy as he deserves to be. Sometimes, in the place of a cow or a calf, 
there is a goat. Or else the village wheelwright will want to buy wood, 
the shoemaker leather, and soon. Every case meets with careful con- 
sideration. Is the applicant trustworthy? Is his case good? Is the 
sum a legitimate one? Is the time proposed for repayment excessive ? 
Are the sureties good? It may happen that the loan is refused, though 
such cases are not many. It may happen that the amount is reduced 
or the period curtailed. According as the committee decide, the ap- 
plicant is advised, and then he may come with his sureties to receive 
the money from the cashier in exchange for a bill of exchange which 
runs only for three months, for whatever period the loan be granted— 
two years or more—in order that he may be compelled to employ the 
money as was stipulated. Should he fail to do so, the bill is not re- 
newed. 

It would be ridiculous to say that our “ Village Bank” has brought 
about the millennium in Loreggia, or anywhere else. But it has brought 
the local people very material and welcome help. It has sent the 
usurer to the rightabout. He has left the place discomfited. It has 
taught members to bank their money, instead of locking it away in a 
drawer or hiding it in a stocking, where it could not possibly do any 
one any good. It has taught them to calculate the profitableness of 
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their enterprises, and made them familiar with simple accounts. It has 
added a fresh stimulus to thrift. It has brought public opinion and 
class opinion to bear upon people in the most effective way—stimula- 
ting, checking, restraining. It has made the people better men and 
better neighbors. Where there used to be grudging and envying. ill- 
concealed delight in another’s troubles, there is now fellow-feeling— 
because people have learned that they are bound together by a common 
interest, that. their neighbor’s hurt is their own, their neighbor’s good 
their profit. Their conscience and their head have been reached by the 
unerring way of their pocket, which presses the lesson home. The 
whole is a triumph of the quickening of individual responsibility. 

“Our Village Bank” has by no means completed its task. In all 
probability while Loreggia stands there will be work for it to do. That 
work is much easier now that the Bank has a standing in the market, 
that it has approved its solvency, that it has gathered a little patrimony 
of its own, than in the early days of its childhood. It did not enter in- 
to the village like a hero, to “come, see, and conquer.” Its progress 
has been the slow progress of “here a little and there a little "—very 
much more, really, even economically, than appears on the surface, be- 
cause, besides the open borrowing and earning, there is so much that is 
sunk in the household, in the comfort, and. in the education of the 
families benefiting by it. It is best that its triumphs should be slow, 
for that will make them all the more enduring. 

There are about a hundred such banks now in Italy; there are 1,250 
of the most rigid type in Germany. They have proved themselves 
adaptable to the most varied circumstances. They help the poor 
mountaineers in the districts of Belluno and Udine, who have by their 
aid raised money to undertake common contracts, to set up granaries 
distributing grain at cheap prices, to send them on their travels for work 
into Austria, France, and the United States. In Germany they have, 
on more favoring soil, produced much more telling results. But the 
effects, economic as well as moral and educating, have shown them- 
selyes in character everywhere the same. And everywhere, also, in 
equal degree, have these banks proved the safest guardians of their own 
and other people’s money that there could be. Neither in Italy nor in 
Germany have they lost either creditor or depositor a penny. Humble, 
small, unpretentious, thriving only by care, inquiry and economy, they 
have shown themselves one of the most powerful bodies of helpers of 
the poor, frequently in circumstances in which, in an ecgnomic aspect, 
no other helper could be looked for. No doubt a great work and a 
great success lie still before them. 

If more Englishmen would go and study the work cf these banks on 
the spot, as I have done at Loreggia and elsewhere, | doubt if our own 
vill would much longer remain without so useful an institution, 
which has only to be seen to be appreciated. Before the proper appre- 
ciation of its work, such as seeing would bring with it, the supposed 
difficulties would melt away like wax.—Henry W. Wolff, in the UW est- 
minster Review. 
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GENERAL. 
AN UNEXPECTED DiIvIDEND.—A. B. Cheney, the Sparta banker, attended a 


public meeting at which he offered to cut himself to pieces if necessary, and dis- 
tribute the pieces among his creditors. The offer was received with silence, till 
one old fellow arose and sung out at the top of his voice, ‘‘ I think that’s a square 


- proposition ; it suits me exactly, and I’ll take his gall for mine.” 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKs.—The school savings bank system has been dem- 
onstrated to be a success by the experience of Norristown, Pottstown, Chester 
and other cities of Pennsylvania, says the Philadelphia Record. in Chester the 
money at interest from school savings is nearly $32,000, the bulk of which was de- 
posited in pennies, nickels, and dimes. One pupil alone is reported to have 
accumulated $400. Flourishiag school banks have been established after the 
Pennsylvania precedent in Colorado, Kansas and North Dakota, and there are now 
400 such banks in the country. . But Pennsylvania still has the honor of being in 
the lead of all the States in the number of these institutions. 


EASTERN STATES. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—The Homestead Bank failed ten years ago, and ex-Judge 
Abel I. Smith was appointed receiver. He has given notice that he would pay to 
depositors 10 per cent., the first aud last dividend, about January 2, 1895. When 
he took charge he found the bank’s affairs hopelessly muddled and did not expect 
to be able to save anything. One of the assets, a quantity of wine on which the 
bank had loaned $10,000, proved to be vinegar, and it was finally sold for $100. 


New York City.— Mr. J. Hood Wright, of the firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
who has been kept away from his office for many months by illness, has returned 
to the street, his health having been fully restored. 


NEw YorkK City,—The new secretary of the Clearing House Association, 
Vice-President William H. Porter, of the Chase National Bank, while one of the 
younger of New York’s influential financiers, has an especially wide reputation 
among bankers throughout the country. With ex-Comptroller of the Currency 
Henry W. Cannon, he went to the Chase National less than ten years ago, when 
the bank’s deposits were about $2,000,000. There are now over 1,500 out-of-town 
institutions which not only bank on the Chase, but also bank on whatever Mr. 
Porter says, and they have nearly $25,000,000 on deposit with the Chase. 


New YorkK City.—On the second of October the corner stone of the new build- 
ing of the New York Clearing House Association was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies. The presidents and cashiers of all the banks of the city and Brooklyn 
had been invited to attend, and nearly all were present. The presidents of the trust 
companies also lent dignity to the occasion by their attendance. The new building 
is to cost, including the land. about $900 009. The invited guests gathered at 
noon on a temporary platform that had been erected infront of the site. Bishop 
Henry C. Potter opened the ceremonies with prayer, and then President G. G. 
Williams, of the Chemical Bank, president of the Clearing House Association, 
delivered an address, in which he recited the history of the association and told of 
its work. Among other things he said: 

‘* At our origin in 1853 the number of banks in the association was fifty-one, 
with a capital and surplus of $35,164.900, and deposits (October 8th) of 
$39,000,000. 

**It is now composed of sixty-five banks with a capital and surplus of $132,664,- 
600, and deposits (September 8) of $583.000,000. The average daily exchanges 
for the year ending September 30, 1854. were $19,100,000; the average daily bal- 
ances were $980,000. The average daily exchanges for the year 18 )3 were $110,- 
g00,coo; the average daily balances were $5,600,000. 

‘* The purpose of our organization is very simple and specific; that of making 
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exchanges and the settlement of balances; and it finds in its daily routine of duties, 
done like unobtrusive Christian service, the object of its existence fully attained. 
Yet it has proved in times of peril a rallying point and a center of influence unequalled 
inthe land. At the breaking out of the war the associated banks represented in 
this Clearing House were the first to take the great loans which maintained our 
armies in preserving the union of these States. 

‘*No soldier offered his life to his country with more devotion than did these 
banks stake their existegce upon that of the Government of the United States. The 
first Union victory was won, not by armies in the field, but by marshalled forces 
which defeated the enemies of the public credit, then prostrate and well-nigh 
destroyed. Ths triumph rendered possible those which followed. 

‘¢ But it has been especially in seasons of panic that the interests centered in this. 
Clearing House have been united toserve the public good. These times of trial to 
all bank officers, though they may arise from different causes, are all very much 
alike in effects. These are diminished ability on the part of banks to furnish needed 
facilities for business, resulting in the cessation of industries, the discharge of labor- 
ers and general suffering in the community. 

‘* ‘To erect a barrier against these evils, Clearing House certificates have at vari- 
ous times been issued, resulting, in each instance, in diminishing distrust, restoring 
confidence and relieving commercial distress. The circumstances attending these 
issues furnish some of the most interesting chapters in our history. 

‘* Never resorted to except in cases of imperious necessity, they have in each 
instance well fulfilled the purposes of their issue, notably during the civil war, in 
enabling the banks to carry the great war loans, and again during the protracted 
panic of 1893, when the whole country from ocean to ocean was aimost over- 
whelmed with financial disaster. During these trying times the one conspicuous 
object looked to for relief, aside from Congress, was the. New York Clearing 
House. It boldly and successfully fulfilled its mission. The history of finance 
records no action of greater consequence in averting calamities arising from panics 
than that of this Clearing House during the past year. Let us hope that such 
occasions may not soon arise again; but should they do so, we are sure in any 
event of wise and resolute action by this body.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Williams’ specch President F. D. Tappen of the Gal- 
latin Bank, Chairman of the Building Committee of the association, read the list 
of articles to be placed beneath the stone ‘hey included the constitution and 
lists of officers and committees of the association, manager’s report for 1894, proof 
sheet for October 2, 1894; the blanks used in the daily transactions ; the last 
weekly report of the associated banks; last quarterly statement of National and 
State banks; statement of loans, reserves and liabilities of the associated banks 
for the past three years; list of banks and their officers, members of the associa- 
tion ; report of the Loan Committee for 1893; aset of United States coins; a 
programme of to-day’s ceremonies; picture and description of the building ; 
address of President Williams, and the engraved plate of invitation. 

The corner stone was then laid by President Williams, assisted by the Clearing 
House and Building Committees and the directors of the building company. A 
benediction by Bishop Potter closed the ceremonies, which did not occupy more 
than an hour. There was no music. : 

The bankers went from the corner stone laying to the old Clearing House build- 
ing, Nassau and Pine streets, to attend the annual meeting of the association, 
which was scheduled for 1 o’clock 

The new building, when completed, will be ornate and spacious. It will be g6 
feet front and 85 feet deep, and from the plans of the architect, Richard W. 
Gibson, the structure will be one of the most picturesque in this city. It will be 
four stories high. The front will be of marble and there isto bea large and 
sweeping dome. On the first floor will be quarters for some bank ; on the second 
floor will be the rooms of Manager William Sherer and Assistant Manager W J. 
Gilpin, the business offices of the Clearing House and the Board room; on the 
third floor the Exchange room, and on the fourth floor will be rooms for the 
janitor and for storage purposes. 

The Building Committee of the association consists of F. D. Tappen, Chair- 
man ; J. Edward Simmons and W. A. Nash. 
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FREDONIA, N. Y.—Miss Ruby L. Abbey has been elected to a directorship in 
the Fredonia National Bank to represent the estate of her father, the late Hon. 
Chauncey Abbey, who was president of the institution since 1881. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—A large majority of the capital stock of the Third National 
Bank was represented at the special meeting of the stockholders, and the recent 
recommendation of the directors that the capital be reduced from $500,000 to 
$300,000 was carried by a unanimous vote, and the new arrangement went into 
effect with the vote. This action was purely voluntary, and was, of course, taken 
to strengthen the bank. 


WESTERN STATES. 


MICHIGAN.— Commissioner Sherwood, of the State Banking Department, com- 
pleted his abstract of the reports of the 164 banking institutions and four trust 
companies doing business in this State, showing their condition at the close of 
business Tuesday, October 2. The total resources of these institutions as shown 
from the report are $76,591,312.52, and the liabilities are made to balance. In the 
latter fund it is shown that the savings deposited are $34,673,669.64, an increase 
of $706,854.41 since the last report, July 18. There is an increase in the total 
deposits of $1,176,728.59. This is an evidence that a large share of the money 
that was drawn from the banks during the recent panic is again finding its way into 
the vaults and that the State banking institutions are in excellent condition. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—James Carey, a retired banker and merchant and a leader in 
the Society of Friends, is dead. -Mr. Carey.was born in Baltimore seventy-three 
years ago. For nearly fifty years he was engaged in mercantile business. He was 
a director in the National Union Bank until within a few years, and was the first 
president and at the time of his death a director of the Provident Savings Bank. 
He was also a director in the Peabody Fire Insurance Co. and the Central Savings 
Bank. Mr. Carey was deeply interested in charitable and philanthropic work. He 
was the president of the Baltimore Manual Labor School for many years, resigning 
a short time before his death, and a trustee of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


FOREIGN. 


MONTREAL.—It has been resolved by the authorities of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Halifax that it shall have a new Montreal office. The basement is to be of fine 
cut and molded grey granite. The entresol, to a height of nineteen feet, of 
dressed and molded Miramichi buff stone from New Brunswick. Above it is in- 
tended to use buff-colored pressed brick made in Toronto. The trimmings, panels, 
columns, main cornice, string courses, and all ornamental work will be of terra 
cotta of a light buff color. The advantages of this material are its absolute fire- 
proof qualities, its density, there being a skin or crust on the surface of the brick, 
which prevents the absorption of soot, dust and dirt. Ina smoky, manufacturing 
district this is a most important consideration. Its color being of a creamy buff, 
fulfills the ideal of color for a public building of this character. Many of the 
modern buildings in the American cities are of this material. There are several in 
Toronto, and they form a bright and cheerful contrast to red brick or weather- 
beaten stone. The banking room on the ground floor will be 50 feet by 33 feet, 
and 15 feet high. The manager’s office will be separate, safe deposit, book and 
specie vaults, coat room, etc., and in rear will be a store in which it is also proposed 
to have the Post Office branch for this district. Floors will be of mosaic, counters 
of marble with wrought-iron screens, ceiling in panelled quartered oak, wainscot 
and other interior finish also in quartered oak. The first floor will be divided into 
’ offices, with wide, light corridor, and two upper floors are designed for Masonic or 
assembly halis and with high ceilings. Access to these floors will be given by an 
electric elevator of the most modern equipment, running at a high rate of speed. 
In the basement are the bank messengers’ quarters, storage vault, lavatories, coal 
and furnace rooms, and storage room for the bank. No expense is being spared to 
make the building a first-class one in every respect, and one that will be a credit 
and ornament to Montreal. 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during October at from 4.86% @ 4.88% for 
sight, and 4.85% @ 4.87% for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’, 5.1746 @ 5.15 
for sight, and 5.193 @ 5.16% for 60 days. The closing rates for the 
month were as follows; Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.861% @ 4.87%; bankers’ 
sterling, sight, 4.873% @ 4.88%. Cable transfers, 4.87% @ 4.89. Paris— 
bankers’, 60 days, 5.16%, 1-16 @ 5.16% ; sight, 5.15 1-16 @ 5.15. Antwerp— 
Commercial, 60 days, 5.183, @ 5.18%. Berlin—Bankers’, 60 days, 95 7-10 @ 
95%; sight, 953% @ 9513-16. Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 days, 40% @ 
40 5-16; sight, 403% @ 40 7-16. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 
18¢4. Loans Specie. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Oct. 6.. $500,277,200 . $92,215,100 .§114,621,200 . $580,541,400 . $11,142,000 . $59,450,050 
wee oe §00,168,200 . 92,890,900 . 115,671,200 . 590,359,100 . 115§53,700 . 60,847,325 
Bi 20.. 500,772,500 . 93,937,900 . 117,252,500 . 594,706,900 . 11,723,000 . 62,513,675 
27.. 499,652,700 . 93,926,600 . 118,512,100 . 594,295,200 . 11,619,700 . 63,864,900 
The Boston bank statement is as follows : 
Loans. Specie. Legal lenders Deposits. Circulate... 
$173,304,000 .. §10,874,0c0 .... $7,717,000 .--- $169,051,000 .... $7,069,000 
172,721,000 .... 11,039,000 .... sees 168,429,000 .... 7,030,000 
. 171,861,000 .... 11,164,000 .... ‘ «++. 169,237,000 .... 6,816,000 
171,297,000 ... 119433,000 ... 8,69 -» 168,449,000 ... 6,975,000 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Loans. Reserves Deposits. Circulation, 
$12,907,000 .... $32,391,000 .-» 115,980,000 .... $5,290,000 
“112,979,000 .... 32,150,000 .... 115,802,000 .... 5,390,000 
112,301,000 .... 33,420,000 .... 116,867,000... 5,404,000 
1125129,000 .... 32,668,000 .... 115,401,000 .... 5,348.000 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money in New York have been as ‘follows: 
QUOTATIONS : October 1. October 8, October 15. October 22. October a9, 
<<. fe eee | - 4% @ 6 





Discounts ............ ‘ 
Call Loa I e oy ; es 


ns.. 1 e T e I e I 
reas, balances, coin., $75,943,957 . $76,149,231 . $75,357,060 . $75,406,126 . $75,863,023 
Do. do currency. 62,534,143 . 59:974:55t - 58,500,788 . 56,488,703 . $4,766,837 


CCN 
DEATHS. 


BuUSHNELL.—On October 4, aged seventy-five years, J. C. A. BUSHNELL, Cashier 
of First National Bank, Jefferson, O. 

CLARK.—On October 18, aged thirty-four years, E. S. CLARK, President of 
Hamilton Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y 
- Dekum.—On October 19, aged sixty-five years, FRANK DexkuM, President of 
Portland Savings Bank, Portland, Ore. ; 

DowneEy.—On October 1, aged fifty-six years, H. J. Downey, President of 
Ingham Co. Savings Bank, Lansing, Mich. | 

Jounsron.—On October Io, aged fifty-nine years, DAVID J. JOHNSTON, Presi- 
dent of National Bank of Cohoes, N. Y. 

READE.—On October 18, aged eighty-five years, E. G. READE, President of 
National Bank of Raleigh, N. C. 

SORTWELL.—On October 4, aged seventy-four years, DANIEL R. SORTWELL, 
President of Cambridge National Bank, East Cambridge, Mass. i 

TAYLOR.—On October 15, DANIEL C. TAYLOR, Cashier of First National Bank, 
Kankakee, Ill. 

Topp.—On October 7, aged sixty-two years, W. H. Topp, President of St. 
Stephens Bank, St. Stephen, New Brunswick. ; 

WINSLow.—On October 21, aged sixty-seven years, SAMUEL WINSLOW, Presi- | 
dent of City National Bank, Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List. continued from October No., page 315.) 


State. Place and Capitad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
Pe eee Shapard Bank............. Hanover National Bank. 
$30,000 illiam B, Shapard, 7. Wm. Porterfield, Cas. 
W. L. Dowdell, V. P. 
CAaL....Petaluma...... Wickersham Banking Co.. Liberty National Bank. 


$200,000 Isaac G. Wickersham, ?. Henry H. Atwater, Cas. 
F. A. Wickersham, Asst, 


Dak. S. Big Stone City. Gold & Co..... ........ ga Oso eee cangene 
39,Cc00 Jas. A. Gold, Cas 
IDAHO. . Caldwell..... so COmmembenrinl Beas sce nga teeneqess 
$21,500 John C. Rice, P. A. K, Steunenberg, Cas. 
Jacob Plowhead, V. P. 
1.5 | ee Arcola State Bank......... 
$30,000 Thomas Lyons, ?. Michael T. ‘Quirk, "Cas. 
7 S. Dorman, V. P. H. O. Snyder, Asst. 
“o.- “¢) BRapkatioe 5... Tati Bree & Freee cis 2 Sn a ev cadens 


Frederic E. Legris, P. Harvey J. Legris, Cas. 
Wm, Fraser, V. ?. 


IND.....Goodland...... Plotet MAO i esi occ ce baveuten sia% 
10,000 Fred. D. Gilman, P. 
Po . New Palestine. Farmers State Bank ....... A. T. Bowen & Co. 
$25,0c0 William T. Eaton, P. L. L. Enyanbeight, Cas. 
John Manche, V. P. 
«  ..Petersburg .... Pike Co. State Bank....... ercerepirTe 
$25,000 Gustoff Frant, P. Jno. O. Davis, Cas. 
Harley R. Snyder, V. ?. ; 
Iowa,...Davenport..... Ce we isa i i ond ence ean 
$25,000 F, H. Griggs, P. Jno. F. Bredow, 77. 
Chas. N. Voss, VP. R. Andresen, Sec. 
» ,,Exira.. ....... Stuart Bank of Baik re 
$25,000 Lois G. Stuart, P. S. D. Thayer, Cas. 
N. P. Christensen, Ass?. 
pi PERG poate es Farmers ae Merch, Bank . Chase National Bank. 
T. G. Turner, P.R.D.M. Turner, Cas. 
; Oneida. 56... State Bank of Oneida...... National Bank of North America. 
$10,000 rus Shinn, P. a I E. Wikoff, Cas. 
G. Ee nford, V. P. H. L. Wikoff, Asst. 
Ky.....Bardwell ...... Bardwell Deposit Bank.. ceuekewes ne 
: $20,000 ee isher, P. H, H. Loving, Cas. 
Mo..... Cole Camp.... Citizens Dai ceri oe ee ee, 
$10,700 Garrett T. Kieffer, P. M. D. Moore, Jr., Cas. 
J. M. Hunter, V. P. 
0» eg EO bch is xcs P. Lloyd Banking oS REIT Ss Sie ARLEN 
$20,0c0 Peter re P. Chas. E. Whitsett, Cas. 
Chas. W. Sheppard, V. P. 
O- pq i Rivivsceies Rolla — Ms okt oe cess Chase National Bank. 
$27,000 “— Campbell, - James B. Sally, Cas. 
Ben} Knapp, V. P. 
os ies enc Dent Co. Savings Bank....  =«§«»-_—>ss ceccccccsecs 
F, Dent, P. J. J. Jadwin, te" Se 
Mont ..Livingston . . Edgerton & Hefferlin...... Chas, A. Baldwin & Co. 
$25,000 Cc. S. Hefferlin, pom 
Nes.,..Gibbon.... . Exchange Bank.... . Chemical National Bank. 
$10,000 James H, Davis "P. Horace F. Flint, Cas. 
S. C. Bassett, 7. 2 sae 
© CORON .s4i55 Citizens National Bank . National Park Bank, 
50,000 G. A. Luikart, 2. Robert A. Stewart, Cas. 
Chas. S. Bridge, V. P. 
N, J....Belvidere....... Warren Co. Nat. Bank.... EP PO OAS Ty 


$50,000 Geo. C. Adams, ?. 
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State. Place ana Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N Y Correstondent, 
N. Y... Brooklyn eg my Bank,.... Manhattan Co. Bank. 
$100,000 N. valerapeide P. William H. Palmer, Cas. 
OHnI0...Malvern Sandy V: ley Bank Chase National Bank. 
J. C. Allmon, Cas. 
H. C. Allmon, Assé. 
PENN...Mt. Carmel.... Mt, Carmel Banking Co... 
Frank G. ~eaeeg P. G. E, Berner, Sec. & Tr. 
David Camp, V. 
Wis....Alma Center... Exchange Bank 
Jerome B. Miller, Pp. E. A. Miller, Cas. 
Northwestern Loan & Trust Co. 
$60,000 Zahnon G. Simmons, ?. Chas. C. Brown, Sec. & Tr. 
George Yule, V. P. 
Frank Bros. ....... jedicus 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 316.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 


N. Y. City.Clearing House Association. William A. Nash, ?....... Geo. G. Williams. 
CAL....Bk of Tehama Co., Red Bluff..E. W. ee: P. J. S. Cone. 

«  ,.First National Bank, San Jose. i A. Clayton, P i 
CoL....Colorado State Bank, Durango.D. K. Drake, Cas.......... J. C. Taplin. 
Conn.. . Birmingham N. B., BirminghamChas, H. Nettleton, 7. Edwd N. Shelton.* 
Dak. S. First National Bank, Mandan. C. L. Fimmerman, Cas.. 

«  ,.State Bank, Mellette C. C, Issenhuth, 7... LW. W. Taylor. 
Ga.....State Savings Bank, Wm. C, Hale, P R. M. Farrar. 

Atlanta. D. H. Livermore, V. P....Wm. C. Hale. 
.. Bank of Way Cross............ Warren Lott, Cas N. Woodworth. 
First Nat. Bank, Kankakee....J. Frank Leonard, Cas Daniel C. Taylor.* 
.- Lewistown Nat. a. Lewistown.J. J. McNalley, Asst 
.. Merchants Exch. B., S. Chicago.F. A. Tinkham, Cas Clark P. Wilder. 
.. Iinois Nat, Bank, Springfield. .Algernon Farr, 2d V. P....John Hardtner. 
.. Decatur National Bank, C. A. Dugan, Cas R, S. Peterson. 
Decatur. E, X. Ehinger, Ass¢.......J. S. Peterson. 

«  ..First Nat. Bank, Jeffersonville..A. A. Swartz, V. P........ 

«  .,Summitville Bk, Summitville... Wm. Warner, P 
lows... Maple Valley ! State Bank, ) W. H. James, P........... A. M. Wallace. 

« ..First Nat. Bank, Fairfield gone A. Spielman, V. 7...R. H. Hufford.* 

.- Grinnell Savings Bk, ames S. A. Cravath, r 

. First Nat. Bank, Spencer... _. Franklin Floete, V. P...... T. P. Bender. 
.- Bank of Beloit, 4 BERG GAGE, Fors ccccvcccse J. W. Walker. 
Beloit. C. J. Brown, Cas 

Marion Bank, Marion Thos. J. Yandell, Cas H. H. Loving. 

.. Mt. Sterling N. B., Mt. Sterling. Pierce Winn, Cas. H. R. French. 

South ecunger can C. H. Wentworth, Cas.....J. H. Plumer.* 
..Harford Nat. Bank, Bel Air.... Wm. W. Finney, 4c?’g Cas.Wm. M. Hines. 

.. Traders Nat. Bank, Boston ....F. T. Monroe, Asst¢.. .R. S. Wentworth, Cas. 

. Coldwater Nat. Bk., Coldwater.H. R. Saunders, Cas 

.. Bellingham State Bank, ; 

Bellingham. John J. Harstad, Cas 

..Bank of Mazeppa L. L. Mathews, eg ee E. Fowler.* 

. Minnesota Sav. Bk., St. Paul...F. C. Stevens, P. ........ Wm. Bickel. 

. Bank of Crystal Springs ik sen J.C. 

...+First National Bank, \ W. A, Hampton, Petkdases O. M. Carter. 
‘Alliance. } M. Brennan, Asst......... I. M. Dawson. 
. Firth Bank, Firth Geo. F. Collins, P....+0e+-John J, Harms, 
.. Kearney Nat. Bank, Kearney. .J. A. Schwarzentraub, Ass?. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place a7. 
N .. First National Bank, § Geo. E. Dovey, P......... John Fitzgerald. 
Plattsmouth, | H. N. Dovey, Ass¢........ RPO 
N. H...First Nat Bank, Hillsborough. .Clarence C. White, Ass?.. i 
N. J....First Nat. Bank, Freehold...... W. H. Vredenburgh, ?. .. Joseph *. "Laird. * 
N. Y....Briggs National Bank, Louis H. Palmer, ?.......Samuel H, Briggs.* 
Ciyde. ¢ Win. Si: BMuet: Fo Pik oc cdicc ss thei ae 
P rely Niagara, beg, bee .Geo, J. Howard, Cas.......E. J. Mackenna. 
e ..North Granville Nat. Bank, : 
North Ciranviile. 7 Isaac V. Baker, Jr., P.. ia V. Baker.* 
«  ,.First National Bank, | Chas Bay PP Prareene a G. ‘oe 
Rondout. )} Frank D. Dewey, Cat... Charles Bray. 
» ,.Skaneateles Savings Bank, J. Horatio Earll, 77....... John H. Gregory. 
Skaneateles, ( Emerson H, Adams, ye fur rere 
«  ..National Bank of Waterville, { S. W. Goodwin, ?........ Wm. B. Goodwin. 
Waterville. 1 w. L. Race, Cas... ee W. Goodwin. 
N. C....National Bank of Raleigh, (Chas. H. Belvin, ?........E. E. G. Reade.* 
Ral leigh. ©. H, Below Cer... 6 css. Chas. H. Belvin. 


« ..National Bank of Wilmington..F. R. Hawes, dc?'g Cas....L. L. Jenkins, 

On10,..Central Nat. Bank, Chillicothe.F. A. Stacey, je eae 2... Jno. D. Madeira. 
« ..Peoples Banking Co., Clyde....Taylor Fuller, P...........C. G. Sanford.* 
«  .,.First Nat. Bank, Hillsborough. John Hulitt, Cas.. ....... Lyne S. Smith. 

Pa......Second Nat. Bank, Clarion....John Yeany, Picaveveséuss J. C. Bowman, 

.. First Nat. Bk., Conshohocken. .Wm. D. Zimmerman, Cas.Wm. McDermott. 









nw 

«  ,.First Nat. Bank, Emporium.. ..M. P, Whiting, Cas..... J.C. Danckelmann,* 

« ..First Nat. Bk., Mauch Chunk..M. S. Kemmerer, ?........E. B. Leisenring.* 

#  ,.Beneficial Sav. "Fund Soc.. Phila. Ralph F. Cullinan, 7....... Francis ily. 

» ..Nat, Bank of West Grove......Menander Wood, V, P.....Samuel C. ent.* 
R, I..... Phenix Nat. Bank, Phenix..... R, G. Howland, Panth seas Edwin M. Potter.* 
TENN. .. Mechanics Savings Bank, \ Isidore Katzenberger, P.M. H. Katzenberger.* 

Memphis. 1 W. Y. C. Humes, Cas. — an" aeeaoe 
Trexas,.Colorado Nat. Bank, Colorado.H. B. Smoot, 7........... . Ball. 
a ,,First National Bank, Be V. Blesse, 2 See ook ‘- “Bonnet. 
Eagle Pass, W. A. Bonnet, Cas .......F. V. Blesse. 

«  ,.First Nat. Bk, San Marcos ....J. H. Barbee, SS ae . Eugene Green. 
Wasu..Commercial Nat. Bk., Seattle. . John Y. Ostrander, ?...... H. W. Wheeler. 

« .,Guarantee Loan & Trust Con § 'S wm. A. Peters, P......... L. S. J. Hunt. 
WIS... eee a, New Richmond, E. A. Glover, Jr., Cas..... P. C. Maxson. 
Wyo...Rock Springs Nat. Bank, Joseph Young, V. ?....... Geo, H. Goble. 

Rock Springs. Geo. H. Goble, Cas........ Frank Pfeiffer. 
OnT....Molsons Bk , Toronto Junct.... Reginald Elliott, Mgr..... T. B. Phepoe. 
N. B...St. Stephens Bk., St. Stephen. p Pres TeG8 F. issce ences W. H. Todd.* 

* Deceased, 
PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 
Fra....Avon Park..... Bank of Avon Park opened for business; C. C. Chollar, 
Cashier. 

IND..... Dunkirk ....... Farmers Bank. Evans & Girton, Proprietors. 


e ..Indianapolis. .Lawyers Loan and Trust Co.; capital, $25,000. Directors : 
W. M. Parr, C. K. Davis, J. J. P Williams, P, K. Parr, H. 
F., Stevenson. 

« ,..New Paris. ...Exchange Bank. Charpie Bros. & Co., Bankers. 

he usaehieatie:. North Manchester Bank ; capital, Sanches D. W. Krisher, 
President ; Dayton ‘st arter, Cashier. 


Iowa... Boyden........ Farmers Bank. M. Brick, Cashier. 
- ..Epworth..... ..Geo. W. Young, of Epworth, and E. G. Swem, of Belle Plaine, 
will open a private bank at Epworth. 
eo (Hartley....<< .C. H. Colby & Co. 


« ..Muscatine......Hershey State Bank; capital, $50,000. A. P. Brown, Presi- 
dent; L. G. Burnett, Cashier. 
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Rumford Falls..Rumford Falls Trust Co. chartered. 
..... Baltimore......Commonwealth Bank. Jas. R. Wheeler, President; George 
Yakel, Vice-President. 
MICH... i A. L, Beard & Co, 
-J. M. Gage & Co., Bankers. F. J. Battersbee, Cashier. 
.Merchants Bank. C. N. Parker, President; Jno. N. Nevres, 
Cashier. 
Miss.... New Albany....C. as Niles, of Memphis, Tenn., will start a bank at New 
ny, Miss. 
N. Y...Buffalo Safe Deposit Co. of Buffalo; capital, $100,000. Directors: 
Thomas McFarland, A. M. Morgan, Norris Morey. 

«  ..Lancaster Bank of Lancaster; capital, $30,000. Directors: J. O. Garret- 
see, J. G. Miller, Thomas Leary, Geo. P. Zurbrick and 
others. 

.. ronawanda....An institution of the Dime Savings Bank plan has been started 
“ei niederete: ce under the name of the National Deposit 
e. 
N. C.... Edenton Bank of Edenton; capital, $25,000. Directors: W. D. Pruden, 
. G. Wood, M. H. Dixon, W. O. Elliott, Frank Wood, 
J. Wood and E, L. Woodard. : 
Ou10...Gibsonburg. ....Gibsonburg Banking Co.; cage, $40,000. Incorporators: U. 
B. Erwin, R. Morrison, Wm, M. Masterman, Henry Zoin, 
P. A. Rust. 
OKL. T. Enid .-Enid State Bank. H. H. Champlin, President; Geo. W. 
Pee. ii Graham, Cashier. 
«  ..Stillwater Citizens Bank. H. E. Hand, President. 
Philadelphia....Commercial Trust Co.; capital, $500,000. Incorporators : 
Jas. W. Alexander, B. Gordon Bromley, A. J. Cassatt, 
Thomas Dewitt Cuyler, Theodore Frothingham, Sidney 
Dillon and others. 
»  ,,Pittsburg -Artisans Savings and Loan Association; capital, $1,000,000. 
Directors: James Brown, Allegheny; J. B. McIntire, G. 
W. Hammer, Wm. F. Smith, S. A. Johnston, Edward M. 
Behen, R. H. Smith, Pittsburg. 
Texas..Carthage.......T. D. Smith, of Fredericksburg, will open a bank at Carthage. 
..Galveston...... Weekes, McCarthy & Co., Bankers. Firm composed of H. 
Pierce, Pierce Station, Texas; N. Weekes and Ed. 
McCarthy, of Galveston. 
oe TTOUP..cereeee . New bank to be established. 

Blaine. Blaine State Bank; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: H. W. 
Wheeler, D. S. Miller, E. R. Wheeler, B. N. Kingsly, 
James Barnes. 

.. New Whatcom. Puget Sound Loan, Trust & Banking Co. Victor A. Roeder, 
President; L. L. Work, Cashier. 
Stetson Trust Co.; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: C. O. 
Bates, E. M. Hayden. : 
Bank of Hartland. Frisbie & Co., Proprietors. 
Monroe County Bank. George D. Dunn, President; W. G. 
Williams, Vice-President and Cashier. 


New bank will be opened at this place. 





APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize .Vational Banks have been filed 
with the Comptroller of the Currency during October, 1894. 


Pa.....1froy..... .....First National Bank, by Geo. O. Holcomb and associates. 
Texas, .Clarksville .....Red River National Bank, by M. L. Sims and associates. 











1894.] CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. oe 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page gt8.) 


,B. No. Name and Piace. President. Cashier, Capital. 
4980 Warren Co. National Bank.... George C. Adams, 
Belvidere, N. J. $50,000 


] 
t 
+ 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Continued from October No., page 3719.) : 


CAL....Merced...... ..- Merced Bank reported closed. 
e ,.Riverside....... Riverside National Bank reported consolidated with Orange 
Growers Bank. . 
ILL.....Hoopeston.....Hamilton & Lateer succeeded by Hamilton & Cunningham. 
eee eee ...-.Independent Bank closed. 


a | eaanerney Paxton Bank (Rankin, Durham & Co.) now Rankin, Durham 
& Lateer, W. J. Lateer, Cashier. 


w ,.South Chicago.Merchants Exchange Bank (Swan & Wilder) now W. E. Col- 
born & Co., proprietors. 


InD.....Kokomo.....-.Russell, Dolman & Co. reported discontinued. 
u New Palestine..New Palestine Bank succeeded by Farmers State Bank, incor- 


porated. 
ORB, is WRB osc iiss Wiota Bank reported closed. 
KAN....Oneida......... Wikoff Bros. succeeded by State Bank of Oneida. 
© hy WOONIR Sc cesta Banx of Victoria reported closing. 
MINN... Minnesota Lake. Bank of Minnesota Lake succeeded by Security State Bank. 
MO, 5is% Jerico..........Morris Banking Co. succeeded by P. Lloyd Banking Co. 
NEB....Campbell...... Farmers & Merchants Rank reported closed. 
NES in'nieen First National Bank succeeded by Exchange Bank. 
» ..Kearney.......Buffalo Co. National Bank reported suspended. 
w  ,.Kearney........First National Bank in hands of receiver. 
»  .,Norfolk........Norfolk State Bank and Citizens National Bank consolidated 
‘ Ps under latter title. 
N. MEx.Socorro........ Socorro National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
N. Y...Phoenix........ Phoenix Bank reported closed. 
OunI0... Bainbridge... .. wiser eo Cook & Co. reported changed to Rockhold, Brown 
O. 
«  ,.Bellville........ Commercial Bank (John B. Lewis) reported closed. 
,ne « ..New Lexington.New Perry Co. Bank succeeded by Perry Co. Bank Co. incor- 
4 | porated, same officers and correspondents, 
: R. I....Providence.....Lime Rock National Bank reported in voluntary liquidation. 
TENN...Clinton........ First Bank reported closed. 
WasH..Kelso....... ...Merchants Bank reported consolidated with Kelso State Bank. 
Wyo ...Saratoga....... Bank of Saratoga reported closed. 
OnT....Dutton......... A. N. C, Black reported discontinued. 


« . ..Norwood.......J. G. Fitz-Gibbon & Co. discontinued business. 
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in Great Britaiu.— 
" chydeptle Sank, (Limited). Liverpool, The ; 

im canine Seay ison St., Mesars. Serta and Joba Harn 0 
kers in United Sta ee ¥ ) 


secietants Columbia.—Bank of British Columbia. 
A CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. — 


| Tatters of Credit issued, available in China, Japan, and other foreign countries. 


- 














| | “HEAD OFFICE, ‘TORONTO. 
Paid-up apical. bapebaen, Rest, $1,200,000. 








DIRECTORS, 
“ @BO. A. OOX, Esq, Presiden «JOHN L DAVIDSON, se Vioe-Predeat, 
eg Hoskin, 


Gen. Manager, 3 ) por B. fama ones 
en. York—ALEx. Lamp and Wu. . Gpax, Agents if 
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AMERICAN 
Bank Note Company, 


78 ro 86 TRINITY PLACE, 
NEW YORE. 
->» Business Founded 1795 «<- 


: em NOTES, SHAS AND PRINTING, 


MISES Ais Se crttee 


KS — eK OHAN XGE, 
and most 


 piede STEEL oa 
With SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS te PREVENT COUNTERFEITING. 
SAFETY COLORS. SAFETY PAPERS. 
Work Executed in Fireproof Buildings. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND TYPE PRINTING. 
BAILWAY TICKETS OF IMPROVED STYLES 
Show Oards, Labels, Oalendars, 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK OFFERS TO DE- 
POSIVORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 


BANKERS. 


NATIONAL BANK, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Capital $1,000,000. 
Solicits Accounts of Banks, 


Bankers, Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers. 





COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
Correspondence Invited. 


».| Deposits, July 12, 1898, $1,588,980. 


66 


May 4, 1894, 8,278,948. 


OFFICERS: 


E, S. LACEY, President, 
pen Dawe er of the Currency. 


Meng sist vnscomg 
Ex-Pres, American Exchange Nat’l Bank, Chicago. 


GEuRGE S. LORD ae ee 


JOHN beer CRAFT, 
Late TT Assistan trees 0 S., Chicago. 
7. ©, “Men GHTON, Assistant Cashier 
Late State Bank Examiner for ‘Mobraabs. 
FRANK P. JUDSON, ad . Cashi 





GILMAN, SON & GO. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BANKERS, 


No 62 CEDAR STREET, 


NEW YORK. 














UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 45 & 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$10,000,000. 





ny is a legal depository for moneys 
id inte Ooare, and is authorized to act as guar- 


ian, trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


be made at any time and withdrawn 

balay ray Aaa dt notice, and will be entitled to in- 

terest for the whole time they may remain with 

ene hebben Trustees of Es 

rators or . 

PE ang mew and Benevolent Institutions, and 

individ uals, will find this Company a convenient 
depository for money. 





JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, 24 Vice President. 
H. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


L. G. HAMPTON, Assistant 


Union Trust Company 


‘OF NEW YORK, 
No. 80 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,009,000. Surplus, $4,731,640. 


Authorized to act as Executor, Administra- 
tor, » Receiver, or Trustee, and is 


A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR MONEY. 


Accepts the transfer mcy and registry of 
stocks, and acts as Trustee of morteages of 


corporations. 

Allows interest on deposits, which may be 
made at any time and withdrawn on five days’ 
notice with interest for the whole time they 
remain with the company. 

For the convenience of depositors this com- 
pany also opens current accounts subject, in 
accordance with its rules, to check at sight, 
and allows interest upon the resulting daily 
balances. Such checks pass through the 


Ciearing-house, 


EDWARD KING, PREsIDENrT. 


CORNELIUS D. WOOD 
JAS. H. OGILVIE,” | VICE-Presipente, 


Auc. W. KELLEY, Secretary, 
J. V. B. THAYER, Assistant Secretary. 











THE 


First National Bank, 


Cor. Monroe and Dearborn Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Capital, $3,000,000. 
Surplus, $3,000,000. 


Lyman J. Gags, President. 
JamEs B. Forean, Vice-President. 
Ricuarp J. Street, Cashier. 
Hotmes Hoes, Asst. Cashier. 
Frank E. Brown, 2d Asst. Cashier. 





Banking Business transacted. For- 
hange, all classes Investment Bonds. 


Exc 
(viz.: U S&S. ds, City of Chicago, Cook County 
and Park Bonds) bought and sold. ular Let- 
ters of Cre for vel ert Use, available 





actions carefully 


im any part of the world. 
| for on moderate 


made and promptly accountec 

terms. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS IN BASEMENT. 
ENTRANCE ON DEARBORN STREET. 


Drexel, Morgan & Co., 


23 WALL STREET Cor. of BROAD, 
NEW YORK. 





DREXEL, & CoO., 
Corner 5th and Chestnut Sts., Parape.rmta. 


DREXEL, HARJES & CO., 
81 Boulevard Haussmann, Pars 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers. 








Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO., 
No, 22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDOR. 











ili 


THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ESTABLISHED IN 188386. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN 1840. 


Paid-up Capital, - - = #£1,000,000 Sterling 
London Office, 3 Clements Lane, Lombard &t., 5. C. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 








OHN H. BRODIE, Eso. GASPARD FARRER, Eso. HENRY J. B. KENDALL, Eso. 
dn Gat Eso. RICHAR D H. GLYN, Eso. FREDERICK LUBBOCK, Eso. 
RY R Rea ER, Eso, EDW. ARTHUR HOARE, Eso. J. J. KINGSFORD, Eso. 
GEO. ‘DUNBAR WHATMAN, Eso. 





Secretary, A. G. WALLIS, Esq. 
Bankers, THE BANK OF ENGLAND; Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO.. 
AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
New York, (52 Wall St.,) W. LAWSON and F. BROWNFIELD. 
San Francisco, (124 Sansom St.,) H. M. J. MCMICHAEL and J. C. WELSH. 


a carom OF psig om 


Gomme Esec—MONTREAL, eo a Scotra—HALIFAX. 
OntTar10o—OTTAWA, TORONTO, KIN TON ‘1 HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, PARIS, LONDON, 


New Brunswick—ST. JOHN, FREDERICTON. Baitisnh Cotumsra—VICTORIA, VANCOUVER, 
MantrosA—WINNIPEG, BRANDUN. 


General Manager, R. R. GRIN DLEY. Assistant General Manager, H. STIKEMAN. 
Inspector, E. STANGER. 


—COMMERCIAL CREDITS— 


Issued for use in Europe, China, Ja - pan, East and West Indies; the Brazilis 
and the River Plate, Etc. 


OIROULAR NOTES issued in Pounds Sterling, available in All Parts of the World. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No. 191 BROADWAY, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $1,000,000. 

















WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN, President. 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, Cashier. JAMES V. LOTT, Asst. Cashies. 





ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - - - $1,500,000. 


Buy and sell United States Bonds and make Transfers and Exchanges of Bonds in 
; Washington without additional charge. 








Receive Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Indt- 
viduals on Favorabie rerms, aud will be pleased to meet or cor- 
respond with those who contemplate making changes or 
opening uew accounts. 





H. W. CANNON, Presivent. 
WM. H,. PORTER, Vice-President, J. T. MILLS, Jr., Cashier 
C. C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier. 
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ny 'NOUSTRIAL 
mC DEPARTMENT 


A WORD TO MANUFACTURERS. 


This Department is organized for the 
purpose of aiding in the location of 
plants along the line of its road. 

No section in the country has greater 
resources to attract the manufacturer. 
Cheap coal, and an abundance of raw 
material, iron ore, copper, zinc, tin, 
gold, silver and other metals, hard and 
soft woods, clays of all grades, stone, 
tan bark, flax, straw, etc., are abundant, 
and the Burlington Route, operating 
over 7000 miles of road and reaching 
every important city between the Great 
Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, offers 
advantages as a distributer which are 
obvious. Many of the cities and towns 
on the line offer liberal inducements to 
encourage the establishment of factor- 
ies. The undersigned solicits corres- 
pondence, and, besides furnishing de- 
tailed information, is prepared to assist 
by every means in his power in the 
promotion of the interests of manufac- 
turers desiring to locate in the West. 

GEO. H. ROSS, 
Supt. Industrial Dep’t, 
Form / 1. 190. CHICAGO, ILL. 














INDEX TO CARDS, 


NOVEMBER, [894. 





Terms for Bankers’ Cards, on pages following this Index. 


ONE PAGE SPACE...... Turer Monrss, $40. __..... Srx Montas, $75. ...... YEAR, $126. 
HALF “ gee MRO " - 25. meesa sg Ge © vvinse ” 75. 
QUARTER wr) Gees as ~ Bee vines " = Ge eens As 40 
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BANKS, BANKERS AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


@ AGE. NAME, PLACE. NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT. 
6 Wi Ry Risse] Ce i occ ccccee Huntsville ..... Ala,....Bank of America. 
i, Bankers’ National Bank ...Chicago....... Ills. ....Chase National Bank. 
ii, First National Bank .... ... hh eee ye AP ‘* ,...Fourth National Bank. 
C. National Bank ofIllinois..... ‘*  ..... o.. “* ...-Mercantiie National Bank. 
20 FOS io ic ki cc ives f Nwewssae.* cata ae eee. 
1o Trust Co, of America... hs | EN Kan. 
7 John Murroe & Co.......... Boston... 000. Mass... John Munroe & Co. 
8 Security Bank of Minnesota. .Minneapolis....Minn...Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
Cc. American Exchange Bank...St. Louis....... Mo. ..Bank of N. Y., N. B. A. 
13 City Hall Bank.......-..... Cincinnati......0...... Kountze Brothers. 
di, Drexel & Co... ccccccesesces Philadelphia ....Pa..... Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
7 Fort Pitt National Bank..... FRBOONER iesc coven Chemical National Bank. 
7 N. Holmes & Sons...... ghee ” co 0 oe ee OE To 
8 Planters’ National Bank......Richmond.... .Va.....Mechanics’ National Bank. 
10 Virginia Trust Co........... eS peace ae Pe 
iii, Bank British North America. Montreal,..... P. Q...Agency 52 Wall. 
10 Bank of Montreal............ uae eee ** ... Agency 59 & 61 Wall. 
7 Guarantee Co. of N. America. Ot aes ..  ,,. Agency 111 Broadway. 
<. Merchants’ Bank of Canada.. igure ‘* ...Agency 61 Wall, 
12 Bank of Hamilton.......... Hamilton ...... Ont... Fourth National Bank. 
C. Canadian Bank Commerce...Toronto........ ‘* .,..16 Exchange Place. 
1‘ Imperial Bank of Camada.... ‘“‘  .....0.. ‘¢ ,...-Bank of Montreal, 59 WalL 
»2 Bank of Nova Scotia........ Halifax. ........N. S....Bank of New York,N. B. A. 
12 Merchants’ Bank of Halifax.. “ ......... ‘* ...Chase National Bank, 
iii, Bank British North America.London ....... Eng....Agency, 52 Wall. 
ii, J. S. Morgan & Co.... ..... genes dad. enn eee Co. 
ii, Drexel, Harjes & Co........ Paris....... ..France.Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
10 Jordaan, Cohen & Wennink. ‘ seseseee ‘“* Chemical National Bank 


7 Munroe & Co..... pivmecdee ee guaweseeun ‘¢ .John Munroe & Co, 
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BANKS. BANKERS AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PAGE. ee NEW YORK CITY. 
iii Bank of British North America......... seesseseses+52 Wall Street. 
20 Bank Of MOmWORh sc hs cnsie i ataceesicsesssivecncses 59 & 61 Wall Street. 
0. Canadian Bank of Commerce..........seccceees -+++-16 Exchange Place. 
ee LS PERO TOON 6 biviin ic ok a6 dpe cdsecicecevinvas 15 Nassau Street. 
© Copied, PEOAR BOs baiccciss nan cetescensens sos 44 Pine Street. 
50: Davie, T0NG Ft. & CG. bic ccidicccveccsves bueede asus 10 Wall Street. 
i: Tonio, Die Be, oin6 vc hb vaceandivinewasenkees Wail and Broad Streets. 
Emerson McMillin & Co. (back cover)... wee ee+-40 Wall Street. 
i Fourth National Bank.............. Kecdedkdanseeveove 14 Nassau Street. 
| Gilenen, Sam BGO si os 6o.v'sincssviavcnssevess CisECA Cane 62 Cedar Street. 
» Guarantee Co. of North America..........ceceeseess 111 Broadway. 
iii Mercantile National Bank..........ccccccscscsccsccce= 191 Broadway. 
OC. Merchants’ Bank of Canada......... 0  -- 0c cccccee 61 Wall Street. 
9 Mweres; FORA BGO. io scsi is cece pi beabe bub bss se 32 Nassau Street. 
11 New York Life Insurance & Trust Co. Laseu cnteoen cia 52 Wall Street. 
10 Redmond, Kerr & Co, ............00- tetiectcctees 4t Wall Street. 
De Re BN ai oak week vecvevienctusetecedceveceuds 80 Broadway. 
ii United States Trust Co........ beiew nee Was Céweuns ».+«-45 & 47 Wall Street. 
Se SEO Fs FE i ha is eo occ ewsd edb tewedssuoenre 33 Wall Street. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
13 Addressed Envelopes..........2..eccsceccceess 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
i American Bank Note Co.......eeeeeeeeeee+o-70 tO 86 Trinity Place, N. ¥. 
Banker’s Almanac & Register (front sites peeuvax 233 Proadway, N. Y. 
iv Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R............ Chicago, Ills. 


13 Chrome Steel Works (Safe and Vault Steel)......Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10 Daniel on Negotiable Instruments. .............233 Broadway. 


9 Lewis K. Davis (EZngineer)........ccceesececes 66 Broadway, N. Y. 
$6 JOMCB, SIMO Now os cc cccsecvccccccatecscessove Louisville, Ky. 

BO FEMIONRE FRR FACE, 55 se. cc csecvbevseccsee ses 233 Broadway. 

14 Litteli’s Living Age....... iV twee tewacweewus Boston, Mass. 

9 National Safety Paper.......cccocsccsccccccces t10-112 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
17 Pope Manufacturing Co. (Bicycles). ..... ceccsees Boston, Mass. 

14 Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables ......... 233 Broadway. 


13 Sears & White (Sratéoners, ete.) .  ceccecee-ceces 1 William Street, New York. 











John Munroe & Co., 


32 Nassau STREET, 4 Post Orrice Square, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers’ Use 
Abroad Against Cash or Satisfactory 
Guaranty of Re-payment. 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN AND ZURICH, 
Credits Opened and Payments made by Cable. 


Paris House=Munroe & Co. 


FORT PITT NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Capital, - - = - = $200,000 
Surplus, . = - - - = 100,000 











Undivided Profits, - - - 80,500 
: D. LEET WILSON, President. ANDREW W. HERRON, Cashier. : 
AOOOUNTS SOLICITED. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN COLLECTIONS, 


New York Correspondent—CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 





ESTABLISHED 1822. 


N. HOLMES & SONS, 
BANKERS, 
PITTSBURCH, PENNA. 








Prompt attention paid to Co'lections 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The Original Company. Established 1872. — 


Assets and Resources, “6. oe $1, 148,638.00 
Deposit with Insurance Dept. U. S., - 200,000.00 


Head Office: MONTREAL. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Presivent ano Manaaine Director. 


U. 8. Branches: New York, D. ae Te 111 Broadway ; Boston, G. W. G Gregerson, 

Ri Timond, Va, Pleasants & Go. ditt Main St es Phlladal Philadelphia, 4. Boe woe Walnut #t: 
chmon : n . 

House; St. Louis, F. C. Case, 117 N. 8d 8t.; St. | Loutevlle Cooley & Co., 898 Churoh St. 
























THE SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


UAPITAL, - - $1,000000.00, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - - $500,000.00, 


F. A. CuamBer.arn, President; Henny M. Knox, Vice-President; E. F. MEanxun, 2@ Vice-President; 
Perry Harrison, Cashier; Toomas F. Huruxy, Asst. Cashier. 


Liberal terms extended to accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants and others, 
CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL BUSINESS INTRUSTED TO US. 
Collections made on all parts of the Northwest, and on most favorable terms, 

CORRESPOND». bh INVITED. 


THE PLANTERS’ NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRCINIA. 


Capital, - = $300,000.00. 
Surpilus,- = = 625,000.00. 
Undivided Profits, - 50,000.00—J¢. 


J. B. PACE, PRESIDENT. RICH’D H. SMITH, CASHIER. 


This Bank will make Collections on all accessible points in the United States and | 
remit promptly. 
New YORK CORRESPONDENTS—NATIONAL PARK BANK AND MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK. 














W. R. Rison. ESTABLISHED 1866, A L. Ksson, 


W.R. RISON & CO., BANKERS 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Collections made on all accessible points, with Prompt Returns. 








Correspond with and Refer to: 
THe BANK OF AMERICA, New York. 


CUYLER, MORCAN & CO., 


Successors TO JOHN PATON & Co., 

44 Pine Street, - -= - = = 7 New York. 
Accounts and Agency of Banks, Corporations, Firms and Individuals received upon Favorable Terms. 
DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST COLLECTED AND REMITTED. 

Act as Agents for Corporations in paying Coupons and Dividends ; also as Transfer Agents. 
BONDS, STOCKS & SECURITIES BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE OR ELSEWHERE. 
STERLING EXCHANGE AND CABLE TRANSFERS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Draw on the Union Bank of London; British Linen Co. Bank, London and Scotland. 
Ulster Bank, Limited, Belfast, Ireland, and Branches. 


CorneEtivus C. CUYLER, 
General M K. J 
3ENJAMIN G ORRIS ESUP, } eeaiah 











JOHN PaTon, 


YRANCIS J. PATON, 
AnTHUR C. VAUGHAN. 

















NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER, 


PREVENTS THE RAISING OF CHECKS, DRAFTS, &. 


THE ONLY SURE PROTECTION KNOWN. 








From the Official Report of American Bankers’ Association : 

‘“ Various schemes to prevent alterations have been devised. Different kinds of writing 
inks claiming to be unalterable, various printed tints, and a great number of PUNCHING 
MACHINES—upon thorough trial all have failed at some points to meet the case. The only 
sure means of protection found so’ far is the National Safety Paper.” 

From the Banker’s Magazine: 

‘The National Safety Paper is the only sure form of protection. As a Safety paper it 
is used and indorsed by many of the largest banks. We see its use increasing, and since it 
came into use there has not been a single case of successful alteration upon the National 
Safety. This should be the very best commendation to all interested—to use the only sure 
protection known.” 

Note.—Write distinctly, and with good black ink, directly on the 
surface of the ‘‘ National Safety Paper,” and not upon fine printed lines or 
other foreign color printed thereon, and the writing cannot be altered 


without immediate detection Ask your Stationer for it. 


AUGUSTINE SMITH & CO., 
tro & 112 Nassau St., New York. 











Mem Am. Soc. M. E. Mem. Am. Inst. My E. 


REPORTS ON RAILROAD PROPERTIES (INDUSTRIALS) 
FOR INVESTORS. 


LEWIS K. DAVIS, 


ENCINEER, 
66 Broadway, - New York. 


Cable Address, DAVCONENG. 











Plans, Specifications and Superintendence 
of Construction. 





OO EN. AE oe a we. 
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287 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Til. . 


807 Kansas Avenue, 


H. Cc. SPEER, BANKER, 


DEALER IN 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND WARRANTS, 
CORPORATION STOCKS AND BONDS. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES OF ASCERTAINED STRENGTH 
AND LEGALITY are offered to investors in sums to 
 guit the needs of purchasers. 





Bank oF MontreAc 


(EsTABLISHED 1818.) 


Capital Paid in, $12,000,000 Gold. 
Surplus, - - 6,000,000 Gold. 


Hon. Sir DONALD A. SMITH, President. 
E S. CLOUSTON, Gen’l Mgr. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Nos. 59 & 61 WALL STREET. 


WALTER WATSON, Agents. 











R. Y. HEBDEN, 





Buy and sell Sterling and Continental Exchange 
and Cable Transfers: t Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits available in an part of the 
World ; issue Drafts on, and make Collections in, 
Chicago and throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


London Office, No. 22 Abchurch Lane. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


AnD SAviINnGsS BANK INVESTMENTS, 








BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


Kedmond. Kerr & Co, 


BANKERS, 
41 Wall Street, New York. 





The Trust Company of America 
PATD-UP CAPITAL, %700,000. 


Orrices : Crawford Building, nf. Topeks; | Provident 
Building, Philadelphia ; Denver 
First Mortgage Loans nego tinted. Municipal and 

Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold 

Managers have over twenty vears’ experience. 
Correspondence Solicit 

T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 





John H. Davis & Co., 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
Orders for Stocks and Bonds executed at all 
“Hepedlel nttention given to supplying high-class 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 








|Jordaan, Cohen & Wennink, 


BANKERS, 
PARIS, 


23 Boulevard des Italiens. 


R. T. Wilson & Co, 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





33 Wall Street, New York. 





VirciniaA [Rust Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
CAPITAL, - - - $500,000. 


Authorized by law to act as Executor, Admin- 
istrator, Committee, Guardian, Trustee, Receiver 
al and Transfer Agent, and as Registrar of 
stocks and bonds: is a legal depository for Trust 
Funds and for moneys paid into Court 
Investments made in safe and reltabie interest- 
paying Southern securities and first mortgages on 
proved real a %- ~ c = 
, President. 
JOHN MORTON, 


M-Nnw 8. Gatsi ag 
Sec’y & Treasurer. 


Vice-President. 





oe ae 


DANIEL ON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


New (Fourth) Edition, Revised, Improved, and Materially Enlarged. In two 
extra large vols., containing nenety 2,100 pages. 





Yrice, $12.00, net, or $12.60, aclivered. 
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THE NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. 


No. 62 Wall Street. 





CHARTERED IN 1830. 





Grants Annuities. 
Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. | 
Allows interest on deposits payable after ten days’ notice. 
Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees and Money in Suit. 





TRUSTEES. 
Jas. P. Kernnocuan, $§HeEnry PARISH, CHARLES F. SourHMAaYD, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
Wu. C. SOHERMERHORN, JamzEs A. RoosEvELT, RUTHERFURD STUYVESANT, HENRY C. HULBERT, 
RoBERT GOELET, FREDERIC W.STEVENS, WILLIAM W. ASTOR, Henry A. C. TaYLor, 
Wr141m E. Dopgz, Grores A. Rospsins, FREDERIC BRONSON, - C. O. D. Iszum, 
CHARLEs E. Strone, STUYVESANT Fisq, Epmuunp L. BAYLigEs, W. EmMLEN ROOSEVELT, . 


CHARLES G. THompson, LUDLOW THomas, Grorez 8S. Bowporn, H.VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY. 
8. van RENSSELAER CRUGER, : 
' HENRY PARISH, President. WALTER KERR, 2d Vice-President, 
HENRY PARISH, Jr., Secretary. GEORGE M. CORNING, Ass’t Secretary. 





[MPERIAL BANK OF (CANADA. 


Capital authorized, $2,000,000. Capital paid up, $1,954,525. Rest, $1,152,252. 











DIRECTORS. 
H. 8S. HOWLAND, PRESIDENT. T. R. MERRITT, Vick-PREsIDENT. 
WM. RAMSAY. ROBERT JAFFRAY. HUGH RYAN. 
T. SUTHERLAND STAYNER. Hon, JOHN FERGUSON, 





HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO. 


D. R. WILKIE, Cashier. B. JENNINGS, Assistant Cashéer. E. HAY, Inspector. 


SRAECHES IN nonpnegy mmnny Fercus, Gait, INGERSOLL, Niagara Faris, Port CoLsorns, 
T. CATHARINES, SA Srz. Marrs, Sr. THO mas, WELLAND, WoopsTock. Rat PortTacs. 


Hua OFFICE, Con. WELLINGTON rll eg AND LEADER 








TORONTO.~ BRANCH | “ YoNeE aNnD pore E 
NORTH-WEST.—Wnourte, Man.; } Baanbon Man.; PorTacE LA PRAIRIE, Man.; Cat- 
eb ; Prince ALBERT, -; EDMONTON, Alba. 
AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
SEA TTT runite Bonk (Limited), Manchester & Liverpool Distriot Co. (Limited), 
— Oo e 

UNITED STA ATES—Naw Y Yorxk—Bank of Montreal. —First N 
BurraLto—Bank of Buffalo. Poms iuseiesemmend & Mechanics’ 
Boston—N. Bank a the Commonwealth. National Bank. 
Cu1caco—First National Bank. St. Paut—Second National Bank. 


Detrorr—Detroit National Bank, 


SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT .—Interest allowed at Current Rates. 
COLLECTIONS made and accounted for on day of payment. 
MUNICIPAL, and other DEBENTURES Bought and Sold 
DEALERS IN STERLING EXCHANGE, 
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BANK OF HAMILTON. 


Capital (All Paid), - - -. $1,280,000 
= = 880,000 


Reserve Fund, - 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, CANADA. 


J. TURNBULL, Cashier. H. S. STEvEN, Assistant Cashier. 





BRANCHES: 
Alliston, Georgetown. Hamilton, East End Milton Port Elgin Toronto, 
rlin, 2 vimaby. Listowel, : . Orangeville, Simcoe, : Wingham. 
Chesley, Hamilton, Barton St., Lucknow, Owen Sound. 


Correspondents in United States : now York—Fourth National Bank and Hanover National 
Trust C Buftalo—Marine Bank of Buffalo. Detroit— Detroit 


Bank ; Boston—Interna 
National Bank. Chicago—Union National Bank. Kansas City—atioral Bank of Commerce. 
Correspondents in Great Britain: ational Provincial Bank of England [Ltd]. 
Coliections effected at ot pee of the Dominion of Canada at luwest rates. Careful attention 
given and prompt returns Savings Banks at all offices. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA: 


(INCORPORATED 1832.) 


Capital, $1,500,000. _—s«- - - Reserve Fund, $ 1,200,CCO 





DIRECTORS. 
JOHN DOULL DENT. ADAM BURNS, Vice-P 
R. SERT TON. JAIRUS HART, M OHN VY. PAYZANT. 


HEAD Pech Pew nig HALIFAX, N. S&S. THOMAS FYSHE, Cashier, 


N Scotti aunpier at marOlin’ ahi 
ova otia.— ANNAPOLIS, BRIDGETOWN IGBY, KENTVILLE, 
™ LIVERPOOL, NEW GLASGOW, NORTH SYDNEY, 
WESTVILLE (Sub. to Stellarton), YARMOUTH —— BICTOU, STELLARTON, 
in New Brunswick.—CAMPBELLTON, ‘CHATHAM, FREDERICTON, MONCTON, 
NEWCASTLE, ST. ANDREWS b, 
NEWCASTLE, (Sub. to St. Stephen), ST. JOHN, ST, STEPHEN, SUSSEX’ 
In Prince Edward Island.—CHARLOTTETOWN, SUMMERSIDE, 
In Quebec.—MONTREAL. 
Im United States.—CHICAGO, Ill., H. C. McLeod, Mgr.. and Alex. Robertson, Asst. Mgr. 
mm West Indies.—KINGSTON, Jamaica. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dominion of Canada.—Merchants’ Bank of Canada and Branches; Bank of British Columbia. 
Great Britain.—London—Royal Bank of Scotland. Scotland—Royal Bank of Scotland and Branches, 


Newfoundiand.— Union Bank of Newfoundland 
St. Pierre.—Miquelon—La Banque des Iles St. Pierre et Miquelon, 
United States.—New York—Bank of New York, N. B, A. Boston—Merchants’ National Bank, San 


Francisco—Bank of British Columbia. 


THE MERCHANTS’ BANK OF HALIFAX 


Capital Paid-up, $1,100,000. Reserve Fund, $600,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS E. KENNY, M. P., Presiden THOMAS RITCHIE, Vice- President. 
M. DWYER. H. G. BAULD. WILEY SMITH. Hon. H. H. FULLER, M. L. C. 


Head Office, HALIFAX, Nova Scotia. 
D. H. DUNCAN, Cashier. - Ww. RB. TORRANCE, Asst. Cashier. 


MONTREAL BRANCH, E. L. PEASE, Manager. 
West End, cor. N. Dame & Seigneur Sts. 











AGENCIES. 
In Nova Scotia—Antigonish ; Bridgewater ; Guysborough ; a eg oh Lanceber; Maitland ; 
Hants Co. ; Pictou ; Port "Hawkesbury, C C. B. 3 Sydney, C mtGo Th uth. 
Kent Moncton ; New- 


In New Rrunswick—Bathurst ; oO -egapammmenda Fredericton ; ikingston. © 


castle ; Sackville ; Woodstoc 
In Prince Edward Island—Charlottetown; Summerside. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


New Tort t30 Chase National Bank. Boston—National Hide and Leather Bank. Ontario 
aé Cee eee Bank of Canada. Newfoundiand—Union Bank of Newfound- 
load. London bs England—Bank of Scotland. Paris, France—Credit Lyonnais. Ham- 


élton, Bermuda—Bank of Bermuda. 
COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO AND REMITTED FOR OV LOWEST TERMS, 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





CITY HALL BANK. 





CAPITAL, - = .- 


$100,000. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY, $1,000,000. 





Wu. F. Dogerxe, Pres. 


J. W. Batprinesg, ist Vice-Pres. 


H. H. Wiearrs, 2d Vice-Pres 


CLAUDE ASHBROOK, Cashier. 





We have superior facilities for making collections in Ohio and neighboring States. Prompt 


returns for all business entrusted to us 


Correspondence solicited with Banks, with a view to establishing relations, reciprocal or 
otherwise. Our par list comprises the majority of points in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana 


aod West Virgini:+. 


DIREC 
Schwab. Wm. L. Voigot, J. W. Prendergast, Wm. A. 
N. Wooliacroft, W. H. Friliman, John F. Ankenbauer, T. J. 


&S.—Wnm. F. Doepke, J. W. Baldrid 


H.. H.. Wiggers, Frank Fox, Vincent 
per, ae. E. Muth, Henry Lahmann, John 
e, Henry Rattermann. 





SECURE BANK YAULIS. 





Genuine Welded Chrome Steel and: Iron. 


Round and Flat Bars, and 5-ply Plates and Angles for 
SAPES, VAULTS, etc. 
Cannot be Sawed, Cut or Drilled, and Positively 
Burgler Proof. 


CHROME STEEL WORKS, 


(Sole Manufacturers in the Cnited States). 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








. ENVELOPES WITH PRINTED ADDRESSES — 
To ali the NATIONAL BANKS in the U. f. 
Atways Rrapy For ImmepiaTe Detivery. 
Price, $15 per Set, about 3,700—Size, 6%443%, white. 

MPT tear ote ENVELOPES. 
ational Banksabout Priv. Bank 
State Banks sfoo\Saving Banke" “aes 
Banks and Bankers, Canada, about 650. 
: PRICE, $6.60 PER THOUSAND, AS ABOVE. 
? Furnished at once, or on short notice. 


Each set is thoroughly collated before deli HI 
the new banks at the time of ordering Seine’ estadod. 


HOMANS PUBLISHING 60., 388 Broadway, New York. 





——— 














SEARS & WHITE, 


Established 1855. 





Successors to EUGENE R. COLE. 








We supply Banks, 
Business Firms, 
Corporations, &c. 
with every variety 
of work in these 
lines. Complete 
outfits of first- 
class Stationery 
for new offices 
immediately de- 
livered. 











Mercantile Stationers, 


ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Steam Power Printers, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, 


1 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


HANOVER SQUARE, 





Manufacturing Department, 57 Broad Street. 
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A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


LITTELL’S LIVING. AGE. 


ta S95 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 
. ¥ now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 


OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form acompilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 














Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 


Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 
INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 


of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. ! : 

A NEW SERIES was begun witb the first number of its 200th Volume, January Ist, 1894. With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 

Rt. Hon.W.E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R.S. Gen’l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B, 


Prof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R. &. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French) REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FREDERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 

J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G. 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G.ROSSETTI, _ The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 


With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become & 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. | 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


The Thirteen Weekly Issues } Totwcstic mouthic, a gee Popular Review, 


of The Living Age, forming a mvt beta = Weekly) Su kly) Republi 
ure’s Magazine aor aga fleld (Wee DE: can, 
the last quarterly volume of 1894, Midlan d Monthly, -Y. ow ee kly) Ma dom d Express, 


(October, November, December,) } The Etude, Boston (W eekly) Tra 
ati? Godey's Magesine, Boston (W eekly) Journal 
merican Teacher oe ourier 
A be! pemnnnnyesens toany | “a ig nelly > Weakly Deni tean 
one of the following publications: Golden Rule, N.Y. (Weekly) Post, 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 
Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1896, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more than one other odical will be sent on 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. ie: ——_ 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 





The following list of Banks and Bankers make a Specialty of 
COLLECTIONS. 





This 


list is for the use of subscribers to the Banxer’s MaGazine only. Subscribers 


can have their names inserted as below, in this list, at a cost 


of $5 a year.in addition to subscription. 


title of Bank in large type, $10. 





CALIFORNIA. 
SANTA CLARA. : 
Santa Clara Valley Bank. .Cap.$250,000 


D. Henderson, Pres. W. M. Burnop, Cash. 
Collections a specialty in San Jose and Santa 
Clara. 
CONNECTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT. 
First National Bank............. 210,000 
Wm. E. Seeley. Pres. . -105,000 
O. H. Brothwell, Cash. Profite.. 18, 255 


orcamr thbtOls. 


J. Millikin & Co, 
J. Millikin. Orville B. Gorin, Cash. 


LINCOLN. 100,000 
First Nat®l B‘k....Surp. & Profits. .40,000 


Frank Frorer, Pres. Frank Hoblit, Cash. 
Jas. T. Hoblit, V.-P. 8.8. Hoblit, A. -Cash, 


INDIANA. 
PRINCETON. 


People’s National Bank......... 100,000 


W. L. Evans, Pres. 
W. P. Welborn, Cash. 


KENTUCKY. 
BOWLING GREEN. 
Potter, Matlock & Co .Cap. paid in.75,000 
Individual responsibility . . 300,000 


LOUISIANA. 
SHREVEPORT. 
Commercial National Bank... 100,000 


P. Youree, Pres. Surp..21,000 
Jas. i. "Tees, Cash. 


MARYLAND. 
ABERDEEN. 
- Firat National Bank.. 
W.B. Baker, Pres. 
R Harry Webster, Cash. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Second National Bank 


Lloyd Lowndes, Pres. Surp.. 150,000 
D. Annan, Casb. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTO 


deb National Bank.......... 2,000,000 


Moses Williams, Pres. Surp. .100,C00 
F.8. Davis, Cash. 


. -50,000 





With : 
MICHICAN. 
ADRIAN. 
Commercial Savings anges ° -»»$110,000 
W. J. Cocker, Pres. Surp .35,000 
S. Howell, Cash. 
MINNESOTA. 
DULUTH. 500,000 
American Exchange — Surp. 67 
H. M. Peyton, Pres. A.R. M ne ag ge 


J. C. Hunter, Cash. " W.C. Hegardt, A 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Sayseee Bk. 
Clinton Morrison, Pres. Surp. . 270,281 
E. H. Moulton, Treas. 
ST. PAUL. 
National German-American Bank, 
J. W. Lusk, Pres. 1,000, 
Jos. Lockey, Cash. Surp.. 100,000 
WINONA. 


First aay ogy Bank.............. 225,000 
L. C. Porte 8 
E. D. Hulbert, Cash. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
HAZLEHURST. 


ak and Pianters’ Bank, 
R. W. Millsaps, Pres. I. N. Ellis, Cash. 50,000 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. 


hag is National Bank........250,000 

D.V.R r, Pres. Surp. .6,000 

R. D. Covinnton, Cash. 

MARSHALL. 

Wood & pnb ag vd A mses bees Bb eae 100,C00 
Geo. A. Murrell, Pr Surp. . 100,000 
J. P. Huston, Cash. 

NEW YORK. 
LOCKPORT. 

National Exchange Bank oe e+..0150,000 
Timothy E. Ellsworth, Pres. Surp..30,000 
Wm. E. McComb, Cash. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

First National Bank....... .... 125, 
Jas. M. M ¥ 8. Surp. .125,000 
Wm. Hay tockes, Cash. 

SYRACUSE. 

Bank of Syracuse...............6.- 125,000 
M. C. Palmer, Pres. Surp. 90,000 
Fred. C. Eddy, Cash. 

OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. 
cit My gs oe. 4 PO6eosccecce s+ SOOO 
F. Doepke 
Claude * Seueronk: Ons Cash. 





** judicious Advertising is among the BEST of Investments.’’ 








COLLECTION DEPARTMENT—continued. 


ORECON. 
PORTLAND. 


United States National Hank. $250,000 


Donald Macleay, Pres. Surp. .27,854 
F. C. Miller, Cash. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
MEADVILLE. 
New Hirst National Bank 
A. M. Fuller, Pres. 
Wm. Thomas, Cash. 
PHILADELPHIA. , 
Southwark National Bank .. 250000 
J. B. Harper, Pres. Surp. .135,000 
C. H. Speel, Cash. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


DARLINGTON. 
People’s Bank. ........ .. 


E. K. Dargan, Pres. 
H. L. Charlies, Cash. 


TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. 
Farmers’® and Traders’ Bank..100,000 


C. R. Love, Pres. Surp. .4,600 
J. L. Maxwell, Jr., Cash. 


TEXAS. 
DENISON. 


State National Bank.. 


R. ©. Shearman, Pres. 
G. L. Blackford, Cash. 


..---- 100,000 
Surp. .10,000 





| VIRCINI 
LEESBURG. c A. 
ode ges National Bank... 
J. B- ker, Pres. Su 
H..A. Thompson, « ash. 
LYNCHBURG. 
‘Traders’ Bank 
James Hancock. Pres. 
Thos. F. Stearucs, Cash. 
Collection sacilities unsurpassed. 
RICHMOND. 
State Bank oft Virginia. .. 500.000 
Joha 8, Ellett, Pres. Surp 
William M. Hill, Casb. 


WASHINCTON. 
SEATTLE. 
Puget Sound National Bank. .5C0,000 
J. Furth, Pres. Surp. 120,000 
R. V Ankeny, Cash. 


WEST VIRCINIA. 


CHARLESTON. 
Kanawha National Bank 
Geo. S. Couch, Pres. urp.. 11,000 
E. A Reid, Ca-h. J. F. Bedel:, Asst. Cash. 
HUNTINGTON. 
*irst Yational Bank........ .....200, 
J. L. Caldwell, Pres Surp 40,000 
M. C. Dimmick, Cash. Profits... 9,581 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. 
Mitwaukee Trust Co, 
F. G. Bigelow, V.-Pres. 


H. H Camp, Pres. 
Robe1t Camp, Sec. and Treas. 


ea ,000 
Tp rit 000 
Profits.. 4,000 





“COON HOLLOW’ WHISKEY 


A pure, unadulterated unblended 
Whiskey, especially recommended for use in the family and sick room. 


The finest made in Kentucky. 


Four Years Old 
Six Years Old 


$2.50 a gallon | Eight Years Old 
3.00 oe 


$3.50 a gallon 
(No charge for packages.) 


Eight Years Old “Coon Hollow” in cases, $10.00 per case. 


Fifteen Years Old “Coon Hollow” in cases, 


per case. 


Terms, cash. Correspondence solicited. 
S. N. JONES. Darucaist 154 and 156 W. Main Street LovISVILLE KY. 





The National Bank Act 


AND ITS 


Judicial Meaning, with an Appendix, 


Containing Official Instructions and Rules Relating to the 
Formation and Management of National Banks. 
United States Bonds, and the Issue and 

Redemption of Coins and Currency. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The work contains nineteen chapters, which treat of the powers of the Comptroller, 
Organization, Conversion, and Beginning of National Banking Associations, their Extension, 
Powers, Directors, Shareholders, Increase and Reduction of Capital, Duties of Banks as Public 
Depositaries, Regulation concerning their Circulations, Interest, Criminal Offenses, Preferences, 
Dissolution and Receivership, Examination and Reports, Taxation and other matters, All the 
cases which show the meaning of the National Bank Act are noticed. The work, therefore, is 
a complete exposition of National Banking Law to date. 

It contains 400 pages. Price, in Cloth, $3.00; full law Sheep, $3.50. 


HOMANS PUBLISHING CO., 233 BROADWAY. 




















ip They. are - provided with all the most ape ‘means Pre 
carrying through their product from the raw material to the - 
-. finished article, and every resource in this: magnificent , 
plant is utilized, and every effort concentrated in the sin- 
gle direction of making Columbia Bicycles. as nearly right 
as lies within human power. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
HARTFORD. 
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MENT BANKERS, 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





(jas aN Qrreer RamWaY Bonns 





ON PROPERTIES LOCATED IN THE 
Larger Cities in the United States; 
ALSO ae 
Other High Class Securities for sale. 


Properties upon which Bonds ere issued 
ere in ali cases subjected to most 
thorough examination by ourselves, 

as to Intrinsic value, legal status 
- and earning capacity. 
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